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PEEFACE. 

These sermous are published in response to many 
requests. Written most of them, an hour at a time, in 
such intervals as a very busy life afiForded, they can 
pretend to no literary merit. They are full, not only 
of the crudities of thought and expression which these 
conditions made inevitable, but of repetitions alike of 
subject and of treatment, which will perhaps appear 
all the more glaring now that the sermons are collected 
into a single volume. But in a school chapel a preacher's 
themes and counsels are dictated to him by the ever- 
recurring times and seasons of schoolboy life, as well 
as by its ever-recurring dangers and difficulties. The 
beginning and the end of a term, confirmation and the 
preparation for it, — these and the like are the occasions 
which must be "bought up" as they come, and con- 
sequently these sermons will be found full of allusions 
to them. I have not cared to re-write these discourses. 
I could not have done so without depriving them of 
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much of their meaning and significance for those to 
whom they were preached and for whose sake mainly 
they are collected here. For the same reason not a 
few passages containing matter personal to myself or 
to the school are allowed to stand. This volume will 
have no extended circulation in wider circles, and such 
outside readers as may take it up will doubtless forgive 
the presence of allusions here and there to persons and 
institutions in which they have no special interest. 

I should Hke to add a few words on the principles 
which guided me in preaching to boys, and which I 
venture to think should not be lost sight of by those 
to whose lot it falls to address a school congregation. 

1. It is all-important that their sermons should deal 
with the problems of school morality with which every 
schoolmaster is familiar. It is an incalculable gain if 
even a few boys can be got to regard their every-day 
duties from the standpoint of Christianity, instead of 
marking ofif religion from life by a broad wall of con- 
vention. Schoolboys, like the rest of the world, are far 
too apt to keep their religion for Sundays and to forget 
it in the week. 

2. Dull sermons are worse than useless : and there- 
fore I have tried, with however imperfect a success, 
never to be tedious. Even sermons on purely doctrinal 
subjects, which cannot be wholly excluded from a 
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PREFACE. vii 

school pulpit unless boys are to be left in vague 
uncertainty or ev6n ignorance about the creed of their 
Church, may, I am convinced, be rendered interesting 
by one who addresses himself honestly to the task. 
But a school preacher must never forget that if he 
allows himself to drop into conventional platitudes he 
has no audience at all : his congregation is out in the 
playground or the class-room. On the other hand I 
know that any one who will take the pains to illustrate 
what he has to say from history, from biography, from 
literature, from poetry, from everyday life, will always 
be listened to, and may create inefifaceable impressions. 
It is not necessary to go far afield for such illustrations 
in speaking to hearers who are only beginning to read 
for themselves. 

3. Archdeacon Farrar (to the memory of whose 
sermons in Mailborough College Chapel — the best 
ever preached to boys — both I and this volume owe 
a debt beyond acknowledgment) has somewhere pointed 
out that it is necessary for a school preacher to 
remember how very varied are the capacities of his 
congregation. He must not preach always to his Sixth 
Form and forget his Lower School : nor yet must he 
always creep at the intellectual level of his youngest 
boys, lest he lose his hold of the older and abler. 
The problem is only to be solved, in my opinion, by 
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preaching in the full consciousness that certain parts 
of a good sermon must necessarily be lost upon the 
less developed minds in the congregation, but that no 
sermon is good unless it contains much that is within 
the grasp of all. It is sad work listening to a preacher 
speaking to a congregation of such unique importance 
as that in a school chapel, if " the hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed/* 

In conclusion, I can but pray God that these im- 
perfect words spoken in His name may be blessed to 
His glory. And to His gracious keeping I commend 
all who have worshipped and shall worship in the 
chapel of our well-loved school. 



The Deanery, St. Asaph, 
Jwrn^ 1887. 
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SCHOOL IDEALS. 

L— GOD'S WATCHMEN,^ 

Psalm cxxvii. 1. 

" Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 

vain," 

This is one of a group of psalms which have a 
peculiar character of their own. Our English version 
calls them " Songs of degrees." " Songs of the going 
up " would have been better, for this reason : they seem 
to have been written at the time, and a terrible time of 
sorrow and broken hope it must have been for the Jews, 
when they were captives in a foreign land. " By the 
waters of Babylon" they had "sat down and wept," as 
the thought of their ancient city — the city of memories, 
the city of hopes, the city of the glorious temple, the 
city of their homes, came up into their minds. Ever 
and anon they would " lift up their eyes unto the hills," 
the hills that stood round about Jerusalem. " Turn our 
captivity, O Lord " was their prayer, " as the rivers in 
the south " — as the mountain streams of the hot rocky 
lands, whose beds to-day are dry and empty, and to- 
morrow are fuU of the rushing torrent. And now and 
1 An opening sermon, preached August 22, 1875. 

V 
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then one more daring or more favoured than the rest 
would leave the scene of his exile and make a pilgrimage 
over desert, and rock, and river to the city of his love — 
the Jerusalem which his eyes yearned to behold again. 
It was for these pilgrims, or by one of them, that these 
songs of the ''going up" were written. And at last 
there came a time when a gleam of hope shone out 
upon the dark horizon of the Jewish future, when 
some at least of the captives were allowed to depart, 
when the pilgrims could tell of the old city rising from 
its ruins again, and the temple of God being rebuilt, 
even though its old grandeur, its old charm, were gone. 
And lest some of them should be thinking too much of 
their own homes, be too anxious to set up their own 
roof-tree, and the walls of their own dwellings, while 
those of the Lord lay neglected and in ruins, both 
prophet and poet spoke out in honest words of warning. 
" Is it a time for you," cries Haggai, " ye, to dwell in 
your cieled houses, and this house lie waste ? " " Except 
the Lord build the house," sings the Pgalmist, " their 
labour is but lost that build it." And it was no easy 
task, this rebuilding. Enemies from near at hand 
threatened them, hindered them, interrupted them ; but 
with the iron resolution of men whose life depends upon 
their vigilance and their work, they stood to their tasks, 
with the mason's tool in one hand, and the warrior's 
weapon in the other, till once more the unqueened city 
was set upon her throne of hills. I can see them now, 
those swarthy Easterners, worn with the long despair of 
their exile,' and the privations of their self-imposed 
pilgrimage, with fixed, earnest faces from which the toil 
of their work and the long weary watch could not blot 
out the brightness of their joy at the new birth of all 
they loved most, of city, and country, and temple, and 
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home ; chanting, it may be, as they worked, the songs 
of their deliverance, and reminding one another that 
" Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain/' 

And even as I write, my thoughts have wandered off 
to another city. No city of a nation's hope — ^no city of 
historic fame, but the creation of one of England's 
prophets and poets. There may be some of you who 
have read that grand old allegory of the Holy War. 
You may remember how simply, yet with what surpass- 
ing beauty Bunyan has told us the story of Mansoul, 
the city of Shaddai, the great and good king ; how as it 
lay in the deep repose of a long safety and an unbroken 
peace, the foe was plotting against it, and how when the 
brave Captain Resistance that guarded its walls was 
foully slain, and its other guardian, Innocency, fell 
poisoned by the polluted breath of the fiend's orator, the 
tyrant Diabolus with soft words and promises won the 
hearts of the men of the town, and set himself up for 
king among them, and how he darkened the house of 
Understanding, and shut him up there, and set the 
perverted Will as governor under himself over the 
revolted town. And you will remember with what a 
long siege, with what terrible pains and privations and 
losses that town of Mansoul paid for its ill watching 
and its lack of faith and loyalty, and how at last its 
citizens were fain to come with ropes about their necks 
to the great King's Son and Captain to pray BCm not 
to deliver their town and its people to utter destruction ; 
and, lastly, you will recollect the mercy of Emmanuel, 
and His gentle counsel and rebuke to the town that had 
returned to its allegiance. 

But it is not of the history of a Jewish city, or of the 
work, however grand and noble, of an English writer 

B 2 
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that I have to speak to you to-day. It is of something 
nearer home, nearer to ourselves, to you and me. We 
too have a city — a city whose walls and towers many of 
you have learned to love as English boys alone love 
their school: a city which, from the humblest of its 
buildings to its grand wave-beaten beach and its limit- 
less expanse of sea, many of you would not willingly 
exchange for any other. But yet more than this — ^yet 
more to me, and, to those of you who think, yet more to 
you — is it a city, a civitas, of living, moving, thinking 
beings — of mortal bodies, and immortal souls. To me 
there is no sight in the world, no sight so impressive, no 
sight so full of a terrible reality of meaning as a School 
Chapel. For as I look at you, this is what comes up 
into my mind : You come here to school like the rough 
unhewn stone which the quarryman sends to the 
builder, and we must rear you up into such a building 
as we may, feeling that there are other hands at work 
as well as ours, hands that we cannot see, influences 
that we cannot measure, enemies that may spoil our 
work, and friends that may help it. I can hardly 
tell you my thoughts as I look at your faces here this 
evening ; as I think of the infinitely various possibilities 
that yet belong to each one of you ; the may-bes of to- 
day, which will turn so soon into the will-bes and the 
have-beens of to-morrow. To day you are but the boy- 
world of a single period in a single school, to-morrow 
you will be the men who go to form the great world 
that lies about u^ and around us. And whatever lessons 
you learn here, whatever development your characters 
take here, whatever good and whatever evil you acquire 
in your schoolboy life, will be seed that must take root, 
that must bear blossom and fruit in your future, and the 
world in which you live. 
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That is why I feel this to be so solemn an assembly, 
<sG solemn a place. You are the city over which God in 
His providence has set me : the city that if I am but 
true to my trust I must watch over and try to keep 
loyal to Him. And if ever city needed careful, and 
vigilant, and honest, and fearless watching, it is a great 
school like this. I need not tell you what its dangers 
are; you know them well yourselves; and they are 
dangers all the harder to meet and to resist because 
they don't come from open foes without, so much as from 
half-friends within. Dangers of indolence, dangers of 
selfishness, dangers of dishonesty, dangers of harshness 
and unkindness, dangers of impure thoughts, and words, 
and deeds ; these are the foes that threaten our Zion. 
It will be my task, if God gives me grace and strength 
to fulfil it, to watch against these as best I may ; and 
there are many here who for years past have been 
watching loyally and faithfully against them. But 
you — ^what will you do ? For you, no less than we, 
must be among the watchmen on the walls. Our 
watching is but vain unless you will watch too. 

For when we have said and done all, it remains true 
that Rossall will be what you make it — and when I say 
" you," I mean every one of you, from the smallest and 
the lowest to the greatest and the ablest. 

It will be what you make it ; what you younger ones 
make it. There are some of you here to-day who in the last 
few days have left home for a great school for the first 
time in your lives. You come here fresh, innocent, child- 
like, bright with all that happy sunlight that dwells on 
the purity and the calm of an English home. You have 
been thinking of those homes to-day — ^thinking of the 
happy Sundays you have spent in tbem, of all the joys 
you have left behind, of a mother's love, of a father's 
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words of encouragement and warning, of brothers and 
sisters who will miss you, of all the old scenes that you 
and they have loved so well. Memory takes you back — 
all your love and affection take you back to those old 
scenes, whether you will or not. You have been 
wondering, I dare say, whether you can ever like this 
school life that seems so rough and hard and unloving 
at its best. Well, I trust and pray that the day is not 
far off when you will learn to love it : that some day 
you will find something like a home even here — kind 
friends and warm hearts, and guides to help you on your 
way. But let that day come as soon as it may, yet 
never forget your homes. Never forget that one reason 
why you were happy there was because you were 
innocent and pure-hearted, because you were worthy of 
all the love that was showered upon you. And so when 
some one tempts you to do wrong, to do what your own 
heart tells you you should not, then let the thought of 
your home-happiness, of your mother's words to you 
and hopes in you and prayers for you, come up into 
your mind to save you. Don't be ashamed of saying to 
yourself, when sin whispers in your ear, " What would 
they say at home about it ? " People used to say that 
Satan would shrink and fly from a charm — a cross — a 
relic of some old saint — something blessed by a priest of 
God. I will tell you of a surer charm yet than that, 
and that is this old home feeling in your hearts — this 
old innocence and simplicity of your childhood. Keep 
it there ; guard it Uke a sacred thing : keep a comer for 
it in your hearts that Satan can't get at, and be sure he 
will never be lord of your hearts as long as that is there. 
He is sure to try and drive it out. The first thing he 
did with Adam and Eve was to lose them their home. 
But don't forget there is One who will help you, and as 
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you kneel down by your bedside to-night and pray 
Him to bless the friends you love so well, pray also that 
He may keep you true to Him. For young as you are, 
there is much that depends even upon you ; and just as 
those who will soon be leaving Rossall will, when they 
leave, go out into the great world and fashion it after 
their pattern, so you, as you grow older, will make the 
world of your school here. God help you, every one of 
you, to make it noble and true, fearing God and loving 
righteousness. 

Rossall will be what you make it. What you make 
it who are older, yet whom God has not blessed with 
such abilities or such powers as make you foremost 
among your fellows. Never fancy that for this you have 
no responsibilities — that you can do nothing in or for 
your school — ^nothing to make it better or worse. Never 
say to yourself that it doesn't matter what you do, since 
you can do at best so little. Look up to the starry 
heaven at night ; it may be true that we shouldn't miss 
one single star out of all that bright gathering, but if 
first one, and then another, and then another withdrew 
its shining because it was not worth while to shine, 
what a blank our glorious midnight heaven would be- 
come ! And if there is one lesson that I, whether in a 
school or in the world, have learnt, it is that it is often 
those who are least dowered with intellectual gifts who 
have left the most indelible mark upon their fellows. 
It is true in the school : many a time have I seen one 
whom no brilliant abilities marked ofif from the common 
herd, yet by dint of honest unflinching work, by dint of 
a strong unhalting will, by dint of this, that he set his 
face like adamant and a flint to do his duty by his school, 
help to make it pure and healthy, and dutiful, and 
noble. I have seen t in the world. When I was last 
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amongst you two months ago — you will bear with me 
if I speak to you of that of which my heart is full — one 
lay dying, though I knew it not, to whom I owe most of 
what there is in me of better and stronger purpose; 
who, living from day to day as if each day were her last, 
set to me and to all about her the pattern of a Christian 
life — pure, unselfish, holy. Endowed with no special 
gifts of intellect, with no imcommon accomplishments 
or powers, she yet by simple work and simple love, and 
the grace of God that lived and burned within her, did 
for God and for man so much that I, could I say on my 
dying bed that I had done a tenth of it, could die con- 
tent and happy. I don't say this to obtrude here any 
idle grief or vain regrets, but only because thus, perhaps, 
I may enforce upon you this great lesson, that you may 
one and all do likewise. Will you, too, you whom God 
has only blessed with moderate powers, will you, too, be 
among the watchmen on the walls ? When you hear 
the evil word spoken, the wrong deed whispered of, 
when you see the bad habit growing and spreading, the 
duty forgotten or neglected, speak from a brave and 
honest heart the word of warning or of reproof? Will 
you each for himself be one star to shine in our firma- 
ment here with a strong, clear, certain light — one amid 
the host which may shine if it will " to the despair of 
night"? 

Rossall mil be what you make it. What you make 
it to whom God has given the abilities He has denied to 
others; you whose very position at the head of the 
school marks you ofif as its natural guardians and 
watchmen. You can if you will do more than any 
others — more if you have the sense of duty, the sense 
of responsibility, the strong will, the unbending purpose, 
set off and backed up by your abilities. With what 
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feelings, with what resolves, have yoii come back to 
school ? Not, I am sure, not, I feel already, to learn 
just what you must, and take your leisure when you 
can. But have you come earnestly determined that 
this, the most precious time of all your school-life, shall 
be husbanded and made useful as you would husband 
and utilise what never can return or be replaced? 
Have you come, in short, resolved that you will work 
because idleness means ignorance, and ignorance means 
the blindness, the death of mind and of soul ? Because 
not merely your success in after-life, but your very 
fitness to play a higher part in life depends upon your 
work now ; because every hour lost is a chance lost in 
the great struggle, an inch of ground lost in, the great 
battle of your lives ? And yet another thing. Don't 
forget that you have other eyes upon you besides your 
own, and mine and God's. You have upon you the 
eyes of those younger than you ; of those who must, 
perforce, look up to you ; who even when they are least 
conscious of it are blindly following your example. For 
their sakes, too, you must work. Your industry means 
their industry, your idleness their idleness. You cannot 
live to yourselves. 

And the same thing is true in other ways. Upon 
you more than any others must lie the duty of watching 
against evils that,are even worse than indolence, though 
they are its children and spring fi:om it. Upon you I 
say, more than all others, for you, living and moving 
hour by hour among your fellows, know where the evil 
lives, and whence it takes its rise, far more than we 
who live so to speak above you and away from you. 
Will you be faithful to this trust also ? Faithful, so as 
to be pure and truthful and manly yourselves, knowing 
that in you at least it is treachery to be aught, else ? 
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Faithful so as to help others to be pure and truthful and 
manly too ? I know, I feel that you will. God help 
you one and all to do your duty in the place where He 
has set you ; to be true to all that is noble, man-like, 
God-like, and to war to the end against all that is base, 
and bad, and false. 

Rossall will be what you make it. What you, one and 
all of you, living and working and playing together, 
make it. Remember that you are members one of 
another ; that you are not so many separate units, but 
that there is a golden cord that binds all your hearts in 
one. Remember that when you sin, you sin not against 
yourselves alone, but against your school ; against the 
school that has done so much for you in days past, that 
can and will do so much for you in days yet to come. 
Keep it true to itself and to God. 

"Unless the Lord keep the city the watchman 
waketh but in vain." Amid all our watching let us not 
forget that. It is true that our watching, if it is faithful 
and vigilant, is God's watching too: but we mortal 
sentinels tire and grow drowsy and dim of sight, while 
He that keepeth Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. 
Let us ask Him with one heart, to watch over this our 
Zion. In an hour or two or less you will, I trust, one 
and all, be saying your evening prayer at your bedside. 
I want you to add to that prayer to-night two more 
petitions. They are only simple ones, and the more 
simply you put them the better. I want you to say 
each of you, " Lord bless my school, and give me 
strength to do my duty in it." 

Two things: God's blessing and God's strength — 
God's blessing on the school, God s strength for your- 
selves. Will you remember that ? Perhaps some of 
you will use the words again and again on other days. 
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Many of you have, I doubt not, prayed such a prayer 

many a time ere now, but to-night I want you all to add 

that to your prayers. And God give you resolution and 

constancy never to begin or end the day without some 

prayer of your own to BGm. And sometimes as you 

pray think of those who are set over you here, and 

of one who is but now begiDning his life among 

you, who has come to be your teacher, but even yet 

more, if you will let him be, your friend ; who has come 

to be your master, but even more, by God's grace, the 

servant of you all. 

But after all prayer is nothing without work, and we 

must all work together to make and keep ourselves 

worthy of our Master Who is in Heaven. Work then 

while it is called to-day, for the night cometh when no 

nian can work. Every day adds one page to what the 

poet has called 

" The folios bound and set 
By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves. 
Wherein are writ the histories of ourselves." 

Every day let there be a record of something good, 
something noble, of duty honestly done, of temptation 
resisted, of sin conquered. Never let to-day's page be 
worthless in the hope that to-morrow's wDl make up for 
it. Idttera scripta manet. 

** Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased, nor written o'er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee ; 
Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be." 

And so, when the last volume shall be ended, and 
when the hand of Death shall set to the clasp, a greater 
hand than yours, or Time's, or Death's shall write below 
it all, " Well done thou good and faithful servant." That 
God in His infinite mercy may set such a seal upon your 
life and mine is my prayer to God for us all to-night. 
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SERMON 11. 

STEWARDSHIP. 

1 Corinthians iv. 2. 
" It is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful/' 

This word oUovofux;, which is here translated 
" steward," is not an uncommon one among the writers 
of the New Testament. It was the name given to a 
confidential servant; one who could be trusted to 
manage his master s affairs ; to whom everything might 
be left in his master's absence ; a man true and tried, 
like the old Damascene Eliezer, whom Abraham could 
send to find a wife for his son. 

Such an oflBcial would be well known, because he 
would be found in many of the great families of the 
East ; and so our Lord and His Apostles, following their 
usual practice of taking their illustrations from the 
common facts of every-day life, which would come home 
to all their hearers, introduced these officers over and 
over again into the parables and metaphors by which 
they taught the duties of the Christian life. And even 
where the word itself is not used, the same idea meets 
us in half a dozen different forms. Now we have the 
parable of an unjust steward, who was found wasting 
his lord's estate. He hears that his lord is going to call 
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him to account ; he knows that he cannot defend him- 
self ; that the charge will be proved, and he will lose 
his post. Too soft-handed to dig for his livelihood, too 
proud to beg for it, what can he do ? He tries one more 
crowning act of treachery to his master — the act of a 
shrewd, unscrupulous man, who knows how to trade 
upon human nature. He calls his master's debtors up 
one by one, and forgives them part of their debts ; that, 
when he is turned out of his stewardship, he may be 
sure at least of a roof over his head. And the servant's 
worldly wisdom extorted a word of admiration even 
from his lord ; for truly the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
Or again, it is a king going away to a distant country. 
He leaves his servants in charge. Perhaps he bids them 
watch over his house, for they know not when he may 
return. Or he gives them a vineyard to work, and they 
are to send him the fruits of it ; and they take the ser- 
vants and beat them and dismiss them empty-handed, 
and kill at last the son of the lord of the vineyard, 
whom he sends to them last of all. Or again, he gives 
them pieces of money to trade with while he is away, 
that when he returns he may receive his own with 
interest. And one man brings him his ten pieces, with 
ten more that he has gained ; another brings five for his 
five ; one, only to whom but one piece had been granted, 
has hidden it away and made no use of it. 

Or again, later on, the Apostles are the stewards of 
God's mysteries : men to whom Christ, when He ascended 
up on high from the world which had crucified Him, 
left it for them to work for Him ; and they must be 
faithful, knowing that one day they will have to render 
an account of all that precious trust. 

In short, look where we may, we see in every chapter 
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of God's revelation the great, and, to us, the solemn, truth 
that human life is a trust. Christ teaches. His Apostles 
teach us, that we all have something given us — it may be 
talents, it may be wealth, it may be position, it may be 
power of attracting and influencing others — but what- 
ever it is, it is given us as a trust — ^a trust for God. 
We are not the owners of it ; we are only stewards to 
manage it for God, and to His glory. And a day will 
come when He will ask us for some account of what 
we have done with it ; when the waste, or the misuse, 
or the neglect of our talents shall be punished, and the 
faithful steward called into the joy of his Lord. 

Let us look into the matter a little closer and see 
what the trusts are which are thus committed to us. 

To every man his own soul is a trust from God. When 
it was given him, it was given him that he might work 
out his own salvation. All alike, we are responsible to 
God for doing so. When God says to you, " My son, 
give Me thy heart," you can't turn round upon Him 
and say that your heart is your own to give or not to 
give as you like. Some people practically say to Him : 
" If I choose to sin I may, because my soul is my own to 
do as I like with. If I choose to throw it away, why 
should I not ? Who is there that can come between a 
man and his own future ? If I think the certainty of 
having my own way and my own pleasure in the world 
here better than the uncertain chance of an everlasting 
happiness in heaven, why can't I be allowed to do so ? 
I commit the sin, and I am ready to bear the punish- 
ment. Let me go on in my own way." AU this sounds 
very reasonable and true indeed. But let me for one 
moment put you a parallel case. A man holding a 
position of trust somewhere gets into difficulties, or 
perhaps into disgrace. He looks about him in all 
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directions for some way of escape. It is in vain. All 
round him lower the clouds that tell too surely of the 
coming storm. He gives way to his despair — a pistol- 
shot, a gash with a knife, a noose, and all is over. All 
over for him perhaps, except it be eternity ; but not all 
over, even in this world, for those he leaves behind. 
Who is to bind up the broken heart, to build the 
ruined house, to make the lives blasted by his act spring 
into fresh life again ? Yet it was but his own life that 
he threw away. Had he not a right to do it ? It is just 
the same mistake in both cases. We can't live or die 
in this complicated world of ours to ourselves alone. 
You might as soon try to live in the world, and yet live 
to yourself alone, as try to set fire to a single grain of 
powder in a train without lighting the rest. You can't 
sin without making others sin too ; you can't resist the 
devil without making it easier for your brother to con- 
quer him as well. That is why your soul is a trust from 
God ; that is why you are stewards for Him. 

And if your own souls are thus a trust given to you, 
so too, and much more, is the place which He gives you 
in the world, with all the power and influence that it 
brings; and with you particularly, your place in this 
school I say with you particularly, because in a school 
there is more of this power or influence than anywhere 
else. If I wanted to make the greatest conflagration I 
could, I should set fire, not to a tree that stood by itself 
on a mountain height, but to one in the thickest forest 
with the densest underwood I could find. If I wanted 
to spread a disease, I should bring the infection into the 
most crowded homesteads in the midst of the thickest 
population in the biggest town that I knew of. So that, as 
long as you are in the midst of so many of your fellows 
here, your place in life is doubly a trust for which you 
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will be answerable. You are small perhaps, you are 
young, you are hardly noticed as yet; yet for all that 
you are just as responsible, you have your round of 
duties to perform just as much as the rest of us. Small, 
and therefore insignificant ? Weak, and so it does not 
matter what you do ? That is not Nature's teaching. 
Look at the smallest fly you can catch ; mark the deli- 
cate beauty of those tiny antennae; see the light that 
gleams in purple and gold upon those filmy wings ; note 
the untiring strength of the invisible hinges upon which 
they move, and then take your microscope and see 
whether Nature has left anything unfinished — head, 
mouth, eye, and the rest : and then consult your natural 
history ; see what the place of the insect in the world 
is ; what flower it is that it fertilises ; what pest it is 
that it helps to diminish. Small, and weak, and power- 
less ? Nay, you in your way, as the greatest in theirs, 
have your perfect system of duty and your place in the 
great chain of hfe. You have your trust, your steward- 
ship, as others have theirs ; not on the same scale, but 
yet as complete and as definite and binding as any. 

But if this be true, how much more solemn and 
responsible a stewardship is it for you who are not 
without your position in the school ? " It is most true," 
says one of the greatest of our English writers, " that 
was anciently spoken, * A place sheweth the man ; and 
it sheweth some to the better and some to the worse.' 
It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous spirit 
whom honour amends." True words, every one of them ; 
and yet the man who wrote them stooped from his own 
high place to the meanest and basest of wrong actions ; 
sullied a name that must live as long as the name of Eng- 
land lives by accepting the wages of corruption and of 
shameful tampering with j ustice. HoTwres mutarvt mores. 
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I have known that true in a good sense as well as a bad. 
I have seen a boy of weak and wavering character, half- 
hearted in the cause of good himself, half tempted to 
lead others astray by his weakness, suddenly, when he 
rose to high place in his school, rise also to a sense of 
responsibility, to a feeling of duty, that made him a 
centre of all that was good and manly and strong. 
Then whatever it is that gives you your position in the 
school — be it that you are monitors, that you are heads 
of houses, that you are leaders in the school games, that 
you are popular in your house, that you are the oldest 
and strongest in your form — make it clear to yourselves 
that you are but stewards of a trust, responsible to 
yourselves, to others, to God. Aud be sure that the 
thought of this — the consciousness that there is some- 
thing more in your place of vantage than appears to 
ordinary eyes — will bring with it a strength and a 
pleasure that no mere popularity or satisfied ambition 
can afford. 

" It is required in stewards that they be found faith- 
ful." Faithful — there is a great deal in this word. It 
is the word that has been used to describe the true 
followers of Christ, and especially those who not only 
profess to follow Him, who do Him outward service, 
but whose hearts are in His cause. For if it is a test 
of a steward to put him in a place of high trust and 
responsibility, it is no less a test to let him do his work 
without being overlooked. There is an old myth or 
story told with surpassing beauty by one of the old 
Greek philosophers, which will illustrate what I mean. 
Many a long century ago there was a certain shepherd 
keeping his flocks in the field ; and while he was tending 
them there suddenly came a terrible earthquake, leaving 
at his feet a chasm. He descended into it, and found 
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there a body of more than human stature, and on it& 
finger was a ring. The shepherd took the ring and 
went back to his work. It so happened that at the 
time the shepherds were assembled together to make 
up the tale of their flocks, and to send one of themselves 
to the king with their report. Gyges, the shepherd who 
had found the ring, joined them, with the ring on hi& 
finger, and as they talked he played with it. At last 
he noticed that as often as he turned the stone of the 
ring inwards the shepherds talked about him as though 
he were absent : in short, that it made him invisible. 
He got them to send him up to the court. When he 
got there he used this power of becoming invisible to all 
base ends ; he murdered the king and seized the throne. 
And so, says one of the people in the book where the 
story is told, would every one do ; no one would do right 
if he could do wrong without being found out. Thank 
(Jod, that is not true. Even now I know I am speaking 
to many a one who would do the right, even though he 
had the ring of Gyges. But yet, is it true of all of you? 
In those moments when none can see you do you 
remember your stewardship ? Are you faithful to do the 
right when none, or none that you fear, are by to hear 
and to see ? For your stewardship is not one whose 
duties are only public ones. If the walls of your studies 
could speak, what is the testimony they would give of 
you? Would they say, '*This boy was one thing to 
himself, and another to his schoolfellows, and yet another 
to his masters ? " or, " He was true, and loyal, and vigi- 
lant ; he strove against the wrong ; he watched against 
temptation; he fought in silence, and conquered sin 
and the devil ? " 

"It is required that a man be found faithfiiL'^ 
Faithful to himself— to make himself all that he can 
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be of good, and wise, and noble ; to give himself his 
chances in life, his certainties in the life to come. 
Faithful to the end that he sets before him in life, 
whatever that end may be ; following it, pursuing it to 
the last. Faithful, lastly, to Christ, the great Captain 
of his salvation ; His true soldier and servant to his 
life's end. 

I am speaking to-night to two classes of boys — to a 
great many who are returning here again; to a few 
who are leaving, and whose last Sunday evening service 
in this chapel to-night's may possibly be. To you who 
are going away I would say this : never forget that your 
education here, the time you have spent here, the 
lessons you have learnt here, the hours that you have 
passed even within these sacred walls — aU these are a 
trust which God has given you. It is not to every one 
that it is given to pass his boyhood — the best, and 
possibly the happiest, years of his life — in a great school 
like this, with its many-sided life ; to know 

" The thrill, the leap, the gladness 
Of our pulses flowing &ee '^ 

that we know here; the greater thoughts, the higher 
aspirations that a school like this, if it is doing its work 
at all, must foster. But if it is your privilege to have 
lived here, it is your duty to remember that for all you 
have gained here you are answerable to God ; answer- 
able not simply for the time itself that is gone, but 
for the uses to which you put your training in the 
future. Whatever your lot in life may be, wherever 
your way in the world may lead you, remember to be 
true to this your trust. Be manly, be single-hearted, 
be strong; speak out for the good; fight against the 
wrong ; spurn the base and the mean and the paltry ; 

c 2 
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serve God and resist the devil, and you will show, 
wherever you are, that you have not been English 
schoolboys and Kossall schoolboys for nothing. 

And for the rest of you, who are returning — to some 
of you I trust the past few months have been a time of 
moral and spiritual growth. Some of you at least will 
have learnt (if we have not been standing still) the 
great lesson that we cannot live to ourselves — that we 
are all our brothers' keepers — and have been trying to 
carry out that lesson in your lives. Some of you, 
walking with unwary feet, have fallen into temptation — 
into snares that were laid so cunningly for you that you 
hardly saw them ; you have done wrong almost without 
knowing it. Well, another term will give you another 
start, another chance — a chance of throwing off the old 
wrong habits, the old bad associations, the old weak- 
nesses and failings, and the friends that made them 
more dangerous to you. Come back then with this one 
thought in your minds, this one resolve set before you 
in your lives here : to be true to the trust that God 
has given you — to be faithful to your stewardship. 
Pray to God to grant you this grace and this strength ; 
and to make us one and all and altogether better and 
braver and honester. 

" May his father-land be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more ; 
May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store : 

Those returning 
Be more faithful than before I " 
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REDEEMING THE TIME. 

Ephesians v. 16. 
" Redeeming the time, because the days are evil." 

The words have passed into a proverb — a proverb 
that is in everybody's mouth. And yet they do not by 
any means convey a full impression of the meaning of 
the original. 'TSt^ayopa^o/jbevoc top Kaipov are the Greek 
words; and we have but to compare them with the 
English equivalent to see how much has evaporated in 
the process of translation. I don't know that any much 
better word than " redeeming " could have been found 
to express i^ayopa^o/jbcvoc ; but we have lost the idea of 
continual, ceaseless eflfort which the Greek present con- 
veys : we have lost the subtle force of the middle voice, 
which tells us that it is for ourselves that we must 
redeem something : we have lost possibly the force of 
the preposition, which, if it does not mean that we 
must buy something out of the hands of some one else, 
means what we should best convey by using the expres- 
sion " buying it up,'' leaving no jot or tittle impurchased 
and unsecured. But what is it that we are to buy up ? 
Not certainly "the time" in the vague and general 
sense of the word ; not tov %/3oi/oz/, but tov Kaipov, the 
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special, the extraordinary time, the supreme moment, 
which is as it were the climax of the ypovo^, the crisis, 
the opportunity. " Buying up the opportunity " — ^buying 
it up ever as it comes for ourselves — ^that is what the 
words mean. 

*' Redeeming the time — buying up the opportunity — 
because the days are evil." To the apostle, as he wrote 
them, the words had a deep and sad significance. To 
him and to those he loved, to the Christian body whose 
growth he had watched, for whose life he had given up 
his own, the times were evil indeed. As he wrote he 
was sitting not indeed in a prison, but in a lodging at 
Rome, which only the clemency of a Roman official had 
procured for him, chained to some rude barbarian soldier, 
for whom his officers could find no better work to do. 
How often the manacled hand must have simk in very 
weariness with the weight of its chains we know not ; 
but certain it is that despite the hope of a coming 
deliverance, despite the excitement of the Christian 
work which even there, buying up the opportunity, he 
found the means to do, his spirit often failed him as he 
looked out upon the world without. If he looked at 
Rome, he looked upon a city sunk in the foulest and 
most shameless vices that perhaps the world at its 
worst time has ever seen. He saw sitting upon the 
throne a tyrant who, in the magnitude at least, if not 
in the iniquity of his crimes, had outdone even the 
Herods of the Apostle's own nation ; whose hands were 
red with a mother's blood, to whose puny and corrupted 
mind the dignity of the monarch, the welfare of his 
people, the sacredness and purity of home and home 
affections were alike matters of indiflference or of con- 
tempt. Not yet had come the time when he should 
exult with a savage glee over the burning of Rome, the 
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blaze of temple, and arch, and home : not yet the time 
when the Christians, accused of having set fire to the 
great capital, should wander about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, or die at the stake while the coat of pitch 
which wrapped them about blazed up to the sky. Not • 
yet the time when the Apostle himself should fall in 
the general massacre — ^fall beneath the hand of the 
executioner, or in the crowded amphitheatre that rang 
with the plaudits of an excited multitude. Not yet the 
time when the vengeance should come, and Nero him- 
«elf should die in the darkness of a subterranean vault ; 
die by the sword which his own hand had scarce the 
nerve to plant in his breast ; die saying " It is too late *' 
to the soldier who fain would have stemmed the torrent 
of his blood. Not yet had these things come ; and yet 
well might the Apostle cry in the bitterness of his 
heart, "the days are evil!" For if he looked away 
from Kome to Ephesus, to the city of whose infent 
Church, amongst others, he was writing his letter, what 
better prospect had he there ? Were there not there 
in miniature the vices of the great capital of the west? 
Was there not towering over all the buildings of that 
ancient but decaying town the temple of the great 
goddess whose image fell from heaven, Diana of the 
Ephesians ? Was there not there the great amphi- 
theatre, red with the blood of a thousand victims, 
wherein Paul himself had ere this fought with the wild, 
fiEunished beast brought from the jungles of the East or 
the plains of the South, and, because Ood had sent His 
angel to shut the lions' mouths, had come out of the 
uneven contest unscathed ? Were there not there, 
worse than any wild beasts, the wolves, the false 
teachers, already devouring and laying waste the fold 
of God? 
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Truly, the days were evil : it was a world in which 
wickedness and vice reigned triumphant; in which 
whatever was noble and pure could hardly live. He 
believed, if ever man did believe, in the power of the 
Saviour whom he preached : he had founded churches 
in this town and in that, and had left his officers behind 
him to keep together the fleeting elements of the half- 
welded churches. But now he was a prisoner, far from 
his native Asia ; far even from Philippi and Athens and 
Corinth. The heaven was black above him — black with 
the gathering clouds of bodily weakness, of spiritual 
despair. And yet through it all he could see, shining 
like a star upon the stormy scene, the face that once 
had looked upon him, and whose glance had smitten 
him to the heart — the face of Jesus Christ. And he 
knew that, let clouds gather as they might, the light 
must sooner or later flood the darkened firmament. 

But Paul was no dreamer, and though he looked far 
beyond the present, yet he knew that it was in the 
present that his work lay ;. that it was the present only 
which he could mould ; that to the souls that were dying^ 
around him now was the accepted time, now was the 
day of salvation. And so, even in his imprisonment, he 
worked for Christ ; even then, tied and chained to the 
rude soldier at his side, he found it possible to win soula 
for his Master, to preach His gospel to the guards that 
watched his house of confinement. Even there he 
found it possible to write to the Churches, which his 
spirit had founded, the glowing Epistles which to thia 
day find an echo in men's hearts. Was it any wonder 
that he preached what he practised so unselfishly ? That 
he bade his converts, like himself, " buy up the oppor- 
tunity," ere yet sickness, or persecution, or death should 
come upon them ; to be doing the great work of their 
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lives, winning souls for Christ? There were no idle 
minutes, no gaps that he knew not how to fill up, in his 
own life : why should there] be in those of Christ's 
disciples elsewhere ? Their opportunities might be but 
few and brief; they must buy them up, ransom them, 
redeem them at any cost from the hands of the great 
enemy of their souls. 

** Tliere is a tide in the affairs of men 
Whicli taken at the flood will lead to fortune." 

It is the men who take it so who succeed ; it is those 
who don't who fail. Ask the physician how he came to 
save the patient in whom the spark of life seemed 
flickering and ready to go out ; he will tell you that it 
was because he seized the one minute when nature 
rallied, and gave him something to work upon. Ask 
the rich merchant how he won his wealth : he will tell 
you that it was because he utilised the half hour when 
he knew a secret which none else knew, or divined a 
coming storm when all other eyes were blind to it. 
Ask the general how he conquered in his last and final 
struggle: he will tell you it was because there was a 
brief time when at one vital point the enemy's line was 
weakened, when his supports were yet coming up, and 
had not arrived at the spot, and he struck and won. It 
is always the same ; he who hesitates is lost ; he who 
dallies or palters with his chances sees them pass firom 
his hands, and others capture them and use them for 
their own ends. And as in the outer, so in the inner 
life. There, too, there are opportunities, crises, which 
we must buy up and ransom — redeem them from the 
hands of the prince of the power of darkness, who will 
occupy every point that we leave vacant for him. 

And what are these opportunities ? Let us spend a 
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minute or two in trying to see. For one thing, they are 
the special seasons which stand out from our life like 
islands in an archipelago, like stars in the sky. And to 
all intents and purposes life is made up of these special 
times. It is just as when you look out from some Icrffcy 
mountain height upon the wide scene around. You see 
peak upon peak, mountain upon mountain, but the 
ohasms that separate them, the rocks that chequer 
their sides, the torrent beds that seam them, are as 
nothing in the gigantic prospect ; they are lost to sight ; 
the eye passes over them as though all were smooth 
and unbroken. So as you look back upon your life, your 
memory dwells only on certain scenes, on certain occa- 
sions that you can never forget, while all between is a 
blank. It is these that make up your life, and not the 
every-day course of eating and drinking and sleeping. 
It is these then that we must watch for, occupy, rescue, 
and redeem from the hands of the enemy. 

That is easily said. Let us see whether it is so easily 
done. To do that we must come closer still, and look 
into these opportunities of ours, examine them more in 
detail. Where are we to look for them ? In our every- 
day life it is not diflScult to see ; they are the chances 
that come to all of us in turn ; the times when some 
prize, some advancement is within our reach. But what 
^tre they in the spiritual life ? They are the times, few 
perhaps, and far between, when something more than 
usual is possible for us in the making of our way to 
heaven, or the smoothing of others' paths before them. 
There is much of our time when, as far as our spiritual 
life is concerned, we are asleep — as much asleep as the 
physical part of us is asleep at night. That can't be 
helped in most of us: it is a necessity; for we have 
bodies, and these bodies have wants, and our bodily 
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wants are in the constitution of ns generally more 
prominent, more present to us, than our spiritual. But 
there are times when, more keenly than usual, these 
spiritual wants come home to us; when, more clearly 
than usual, it comes home to us that we have something 
besides a body to take care of, and that others have the 
same. Such a time as that a good many of you passed 
through a week or two ago when you were confirmed, 
and I trust that that opportunity, that crisis, was fully 
bought up by many of you — at what cost you your- 
selves know best, but by none of you without cost if you 
were honest. Such a time as that others of you have 
passed through, when you lost some one who was very 
dear to you — ^father or mother, or brother or sister — 
and in the presence of your great sorrow, in the solemn 
memory of the one who had passed so silently into the 
great unknown world, you felt that heaven and the 
future life were more of realities than before ; that for 
the time, at least, when those thoughts were upon you, it 
was easier to be good; that something was at work 
purifying your hearts and making you more in earnest 
to serve God. To others of you such a time has come 
when, after a period of sinful indulgence, of going down 
hill so gradually that you hardly knew it, you found 
yourselves suddenly on the brink of a great sin that a 
while ago you would have shrunk from as from poison 
or pollution. And it was hard work suddenly to check 
the descent, to save yourself from the plunge that might 
have meant almost irretrievable moral ruin. To others 
it has come, now and again, at a time when others were 
going astray about you ; when some bad habit, of 
which you yourself, perhaps, had an honest hatred, was 
spreading and growing over your part of the school; 
some cheating in a form, some coarse talk in a dormitory 
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or a study, some stealthy sin that was creeping upon a 
firiend of yours, and threatening to bring him over to 
the side of what was bad : and just once, just for a 
minute, perhaps, the chance came to you to speak or to 
act. I might go on, but you know what these moments, 
these brief spaces, are in your spiritual life as well as I. 
Only remember this : if you want to use them, to " buy 
them up" when they come, you must live as though 
they were sure to come every moment. It is the sleepy 
servant who is found dreaming when his lord comes. It 
is the runner who has never trained who fails when the 
race is run. "Take ye heed, watch and pray, for ye 
know not when the opportunity is." 

And to turn from these single opportunities to a 
greater one : don't forget that your whole school-life is 
one long Kacpo<;, one long opportunity to be bought or 
to be wasted. When the old prophetess came to the 
Roman king she offered him nine of her precious books 
for a price. The cost was too great, and he would not 
take them. She went her way, and again she came, 
but the books were only six, and the price was greater ; 
and again her offer was refused. At the last she returned 
with but three, at a cost treble of that she had asked 
for the nine, and then, at last, the king was wise enough 
and took them. So it is with us. God comes to us in 
our boyhood, and offers us His love, and we think the 
cost too great, and we let Him go. Again He stands at 
the door and knocks : it is our time of youth, and still 
the price is too much ; for it is harder to give up than 
before. Shall we leave it till we are men, when custom 
has grown about our hearts 

" heavy as frost, and deep ahnost as life," 
and turn to Him then ? How much do we lose of His 
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love ! How hard it is to turn the heart that has grown 
old and hard in the service of sin ! That was a very 
honest prayer of St. Augustine's, " O Lord, change my 
heart, but not yet"; and not every one is so straight- 
forward with himself or with God. And yet it is just 
such a prayer as that that is embodied in the lives of 
thousands upon thousands of boys. They would like to 
be good sometime, but just now it is too much of an 
eflfort. Oh that every one of you could see as plainly 
as those who have passed through it all that boyhood 
means ! how truly it is the seed-time of life ; and how 
as the seed is sown, so the harvest is reaped. For these 
happy days of yours, when your hearts are soft and your 
minds are supple, they cannot return. Lost now, they are 
lost for ever. Has that thought ever reached you — ever 
come straight home to you ? If not, try to make it your 
own to-night, and use your time for the future as you 
have never used it before. 

And lastly, your life is a Katpo^, an opportunity — ^not 
merely boyhood, but life ; for life itself, like boyhood, 
passes away. God give you grace to spend it in His 
service, to make you fit for His coming and kingdom. 
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SERMON IV. 

CHRISTS ASCENSION. 

AoTsi 11. 
"Ye men of Galilee, wliy stand ye gazing up into heaven ?*' 

CoLOSSiANS iii. 1. 

" If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God." 

The thoughts of the Church are directed just at this 
time to the last mysterious scene in the drama of Christ's 
life on earth. His death, His burial, His resurrection, are 
over, and it is the end of that short space during which 
He has again lived with His faithful followers in the 
world. It is rather hard to make thoroughly real to 
one self this last part of the great history ; to follow 
with the mind the feelings of the immediate Mends of 
the great Leader Who died and was alive again. Rough 
fishermen as they were, with hardly enough natural 
ability to see the spiritual side of their Master's nature, 
to grasp the meaning of His mission, and to feel the 
greatness of His character, they yet, as one can see 
clearly enough, had loved Him with a passionate devo- 
tion i^^ch is perhaps oftenest found in the simplest 
natures. The numbness that followed the terrible blow 
of His death had hardly had time to pass away when 
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there came the exciting news, rousing every heart like 
a trumpet-call, that He had been seen again — alive, 
moving, speaking — the old Master, and none else. And 
when the news proved true, for a while, perhaps, they 
may have dreamt that the old times were coming back 
again ; that once more the multitude would crowd the 
shore of the fair lake of Galilee ; that once more the 
bread would be multiplied, the cripple healed, the 
Pharisee denounced, the temple cleared, the hosanna of 
the crowds rise to heaven, the palm-branches strew the 
way, and, happier than all, that there would be the old 
quiet teachings on the grey hillsides and rocky solitudes 
of Palestine. But the dream did not last long. It was 
soon plain that there was a change ; there could be no 
return of these scenes. The Master was the same, yet 
not the same. He was no longer the Teacher who shared 
each thought, each little everyday care, each anxiety, 
each sorrow. He was not always in their midst, as of 
old, but came and went fitfully, they knew not whence 
or whither. His bodily shape was as of old, and the 
marks of the nails were in His hands and feet ; and yet 
when doors were shut, and every footfall listened for 
with the watchfulness of men whose life hangs on a 
thread. He entered the room where they were sitting as 
though He had been a spirit, and stood in their midst ; 
or else He joined them as they walked, and though He 
spoke to them on the old, old story, till their very hearts 
burned within them, they knew Him not till they recog- 
nised Him in the act that recalled for them, and for us 
must still recal, the death which it symbolised ; and ere 
they could grasp Him by the hand, or ask Him of all 
that had passed in those last terrible days, or pray His 
forgiveness for their desertion. He was gone as strangely 
as He came. But oftenest His words were few, and 
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short, and strange. Was it that the old sympathy, the 
old human ring, seemed gone from them ? Why had He 
bidden her who had sat under the cruel cross, and done 
the last dear offices at His grave, and who now surely, 
if ever, might fall at His feet once more and bedew 
them with the tears of her joy, not to cling to Him ? 
What was there about Him that hid the old Christ 
from their eyes ? Was there upon the face that they 
knew so well the look of one who had seen things that 
no man had seen before Him ; who had wrestled face to 
face with death and conquered him; who had returned 
from that prison-house whence none had come back 
before? Or was it that now in these last days the 
human part of Him seemed to be falling from Him, like 
the husk that has held in so long the glory of bursting 
leaf and blossom ? 

We know not ; but the end came at last. They had 
wandered down again along the familiar road from the 
northern sea to the southern capital. Bethany was 
probably passed, but we are not told that He stopped 
at the well-remembered house of Lazarus and Mary and 
Martha, that had so often given Him a quiet shelter 
after His hard work of the day in the busy town. He 
stood at last upon the Mount of Olives ; just below them 
lay the narrow ravine of the Kedron, and close beside it 
was the garden where that last terrible agony had bowed 
Him, and forced the blood-like sweat from His brow. 
Opposite them stood the great city upon its platform of 
hills — ^the city over which He had wept the tears of an 
unspeakable love ; and near at hand there may have 
fronted them the spot where His cross had stood, where 
His blood had flowed, where some of them, from some 
distant hiding-place, had seen Him die. 

And as the flood of old recollections came back upon 
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them, they turned ifrom the scene to their Leader as 
He stood ; and they saw in His face no longer the pain- 
ful air of Him Who was despised and rejected of men, 
but the serenity of a conqueror whose day of victory 
is come. As they gazed upon His face, bright already 
with the light of the heaven which was opening for 
Him, something of the old wild hope that lay deep in 
their hearts, as it lay deep in the heart of every Jew, that 
the Messiah's kingdom was at hand, flashed out into 
the question, " Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the 
kingdom unto Israel ? " Even yet they did not know 
what the Messiah's kingdom was. 

He answered them in but a few words. It was not 
for them to know the times and the seasons. But the 
Comforter should come, and come in His power. And 
as for them, their place was to be that of witnesses — of 
witnesses for Christ in the great city on which they gazed; 
among the true Jews in their own southern land ; among 
their northern neighbours in Galilee and Samaria ; in the 
great Gentile world that lay around them far and wide. 
He had hardly spoken, they had hardly had time to grasp 
the truth that He was again to leave them, when He 
passed from their sight, taken up as it seemed from the 
Mount where they stood, and borne away in a cloud to 
the heaven whence He had come. They gazed into the 
sky, wondering whether some rift in it would disclose 
to them the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
God, or, if such a thing could be, descending again to 
earth. But there was no sign, no opening; only the 
speck of cloud that grew smaller and smaller against the 
blue. But at their side there stood two strangers, whose 
voice recalled their eyes and thoughts to the earth again : 
"Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ? This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
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into heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven." That was all, but it was 
enough to teach them their duty; enough to remind 
them that to follow Christ now was for them no more 
to attend His wanderings and share His poverty ; that 
it was not to gaze with vain regrets and longings after 
His ascending form as it passed to that place whither 
they could not follow Him, but to do His work in the 
world, and prepare it for His coming again. Their 
hearts might often turn with fond recollections and 
wondering guesses to that land above, whither they had 
seen their Master go up ; they might and would long 
for the day when faith should be lost in sight, when 
their eyes should once again see the Son of Man, and 
see Him in His glory ; but this was not the thought 
which was to be prominent in their hearts. There was 
work for them to do, and in that, for the present at 
least, they were to find both Christ and heaven. 

" Why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? " Thus even 
as they were first uttered to the awe-struck followers of 
Christ, the words have a much deeper meaning than at 
first sight they might seem to have. They were to them 
what they are to us — a protest against an unreal, un- 
practical religion ; against a religion which begins and 
ends in mere curiosity, in mere gazing, in mere dreams ; 
which idly sits and waits instead of working. 

There is much of the religion that we meet 
with in the world which is nothing more or less 
than wonderment, than questionings about the other 
world. The child hears that there is a place called 
heaven, where good people go when they die. He is 
told that it is somewhere away in the sky, beyond the 
stars that look to him so distant and so solitary. He 
tries to form his idea of what such a world can be like. 
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a world of brightness and beauty. Then he is told that 
God dwells there, and his first idea of God is always 
that of the ruler of that fair country that he has never 
seen. Then they tell him that he must love this far- 
away God. He finds it hard, but he can just feel a 
spark of gratitude to Him who is ready to give him a 
place in this happy land. He is interested in it; he 
would like to know more of it ; and so his earliest con- 
ceptions of what he hears called religion centre round 
the thought of heaven, the picturing to himself of that 
brighter world of which he is taught. 

And the religion of the savage is little different from 
the religion of the child. He too looks up to heaven 
and sees, as he thinks, sun and moofi and stars passing 
ever onwards, guided by no visible hand, and he imagines 
them living beings, inspired by some greater power than 
he knows of in the world. And so, little by little, there 
grows up for him, and for those who are like him, a 
world of gods, of heroes, of strange unearthly beings 
that dwell in the distant skies, or amid the nearer 
clouds on the mountain top that no foot has scaled, or 
at nightfall in the woods, and by the rivers, and on the 
seas of the earth where men dwell. And they get names 
and histories, and men build temples to them ; and it is 
religion to believe their strange histories, and pay them 
the homage which they claim. 

And to come closer home. No one can read or even 
glance at the religious literature of the day without 
seeing how much straining and curiosity there is to get 
a glimpse into that distant world of which we know so 
little. The Bible is ransacked for clues to its history — 
for a history it must have had. Those glowing visions 
of the rapt exile of Patmos, which read like the work of 
one who is striving to put the unutterable into speech, 
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are analysed and explained, until we know every stone 
in the golden streets, every jewel in the burnished gates. 
Books are written to tell us all about the social inter- 
course of heaven, the happy meetings of parted spirits, 
the anthems of praise that rise from adoring concourses. 
We know the very geography of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
just as when we were children we knew the map of the 
land of Beulah, and could follow Christian over hill and 
through valley, past village and town, to the great river 
which lay between him and it. And so, for want ot 
guidance very often, or through a blindness that knows 
not the false from the true, such books, such inquiries, 
are the bread that feeds the heart of many who began 
with a warm and earnest search for a city not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

But it is not always mere curiosity about heaven that 
makes it foremost in men s thoughts. There are other 
feelings about it. There is the feeling that no gratitude 
can be too great for the promise of such an eternity of 
happiness, and that not to keep it ever in mind is to slight 
the greatest gift of God. There is the feeling specially 
that it is the one great end of the Christian course, the 
one thing to which we are to look, which is worth 
making any sacrifice for, which will repay us for all our 
sorrow and drudgery here. It is a world of rest and 
happiness, and we in this world of toil and misery ought 
to see that our true home is there and not here — ought 
to long to be allowed to go there to Christ's bosom and 
be at peace. If you will think over, each of you, a verse 
or two of some of your favourite hymns, you will, many 
of you, see what I mean. The weariness of waiting 
here, the coming of rest at length, " though life be long 
and dreary," is the burden of their song. It seems a 
hard thing to say that it is wrong to sing them ; and 
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there must always be some whose dull weary round of 
life, whose struggle against pain or poverty or depression 
gives the words to them a very real significance. But 
to be for ever thinking of heaven and longing for it, to 
be ever anticipating the crown ere yet we have borne 
the cross is not the mind of Christ for most of us. He 
would not have us be gazing up into heaven when our 
work is here. It is not for nothing, be sure, that He 
decks this world out year by year in its summer dress of 
living green ; that He makes the sun to cheer us with 
its brightness, the very birds to sing to us their songs 
of happiness. It is not for nothing that He gave us 
hearts to love each other with, that He made us able to 
find in our very toil a zest and a relish that we cannot 
know apart from it. He meant us to love the world, to 
love our work in it, to be happy among our fellows. 
And though our hearts swell with gratitude to the God 
who gives us the immortality of which His spring-times 
here are the emblem and the pledge, yet our feeling to 
God must be a deeper and a holier one than that No 
gratitude, let it be as deep and as lasting as it may, can 
fill the place of love. 

What then is the meaning of the Apostle's words, " If 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God : 
set your affection on things above, and not on things on 
the earth " ? They are no idle words to be watered down 
or explained away. They are the solemn bidding of an 
earnest spirit. By the things which are above, then. He 
means not heaven, but the things which make heaven 
what it is. And He means us to distinguish between 
two or three kinds of loves — between two or three kinds 
of ways in which we may bestow our affection. For it 
is possible to go wrong either by loving the wrong thing 
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or by loving it ia a wrong way. There are certain things 
which we as Christians may not love at all — the angry, 
unkind heart that feels nothing but its own wrongs, that 
has no excuse for the penitent oflFender, no pity for the 
weak and wandering brother ; the proud spirit that sees 
nothing but its own greatness, and seeks for nothing but 
its own exalting; the lying tongue that slanders the 
absent to his hurt, and that wraps the bad suggestion 
in folds of specious words; the impure thought that 
begets the act of shame. These things the Christian may 
not love ; they are death to him ; where Christ is they 
cannot live, any more than the morning hoar frost before 
the midday sun. There are certain things again, such 
as the amusements, the pleasures of the world, which 
the Christian may love, because they go to make men 
happy, but which are not to be his life, not to be the 
centre of his being, not to be deep in his heart, because 
they are not worthy of his warmest love. And lastly, 
there are things which he must love with all the passion 
of one to whom they are life and all things. The noble, 
the true, the pure, the self-denying, the honest, the 
laborious, the gentle — these are the things that are 
above, the things that are where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God, the things which alone make heaven 
worth having, which make it what it is : heaven is not 
heaven at all without them. Wherever these things 
are, whether in that other land that no eye has seen, or 
here in this imperfect earth, where their very existence 
is one long struggle against what is base and bad, there 
is heaven to the Christian heart. 

And you have, each one of you here to-day, the power 
of bestowing that greatest of God's gifts to you, the deep 
love and aflfection of a human heart, upon what you will. 
The world is opening before you with all its boundless 
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store of things good and things evil. God is asking for 
your heart, and the enemy of God is scheming to get it. 
You have not given it to either as yet perhaps, but to 
which is it going ? Is it drifting helplessly down the 
stream ? To what are you giving it in this bright happy 
term which has just begun ? Is it all set upon your 
amusement? Does this fill your thought when your 
work lies looking you in the face, when the words of 
prayer and praise are going up from others' lips, and let 
us hope from the hearts of not a few, to God ? What are 
the friends to whom you ai'e giving your heart ? Are 
they those who you feel are faithful to their duty, who 
work because it is their duty, who scorn, with a deeper 
scorn than you have learnt to feel, all that is mean and 
paltry and base and bad ? Or have you given up the 
friendship of such an one for the emptier glitter of one 
who has no noble thoughts, no settled purpose, no reso- 
lute determination to do the right, come what may ; but 
who lives in the fleeting present, who works, if he works 
at all, like the slave, because he must, who falls a prey 
to every passing temptation that Satan thinks it worth 
while to throw in his path ? Ah, do not cast your pearls 
before swine ; do not give your love to what is not, and 
cannot be, worthy of it. Give your impulses to good a 
chance, foster them, give them scope. They came from 
above : they came from God. Let your heart spring out 
to meet what is noble and unselfish and strong for good. 
In one word, learn to love Christ ; for in Him is all 
purity and goodness and truth and love for man. Make 
Him your friend, to tell your hearts' secrets to, to look 
to in your weakness and your difficulty. Read of His 
life, that life on which no mean or paltry or impure 
thought ever left a shadow or a stain, and see how 
much nobler and better He was than we ; and strive to 
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realise in your heart of hearts that prayer of our Church, 
that " Like as we do believe our Lord Jesus Christ to 
have ascended into the heavens, so we may also in 
heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him con- 
tinually dwell I " So, be our path through the world 
rough or smooth, troublous or peaceful, we shall have 
heaven in our hearts, and the Spirit of God within us. 
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MORAL TRADITIONS. 

Revelation xxii. 11, 

" He tliat is tinjust, let him be unjust still : and lie wliicli is 
filthy, let him be filthy still : and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still : and he that is holy, let him be 
holy stiU." 

It is matter of common remark, how great is the 
persistence of moral characteristics. "Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or^the leopard his spots?" is a proverb 
none the less true because it is two or three thousand 
years old. Alike for the species, for the race, for the 
individual, it is very hard to throw off, in any complete 
sense, the qualities which in an early stage have grown 
up in their natures. It may be true, as we are told by one 
school of naturalists, that as the battle of life between 
animal and animal, the struggle for existence against 
the ruthless powers of nature, cold and heat and drought 
and damp and the like, develop this or that quality 
out of proportion to the rest, so new conditions of life, 
a change of climate and the like, may in the long lapse 
of ages alter the character of the breed : but still the 
old characteristics tend to reassert themselves, your very 
dog betrays the fox or the wolf, and left to himself for a 
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generation or two loses all his obedience and docility. 
To-day, as in the days of Job, the ostrich leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and forgetteth that the foot may 
crush them : now as then the eagle dwelleth and abideth 
on the rock, and where the slain is there is she : now as 
then behemoth eateth grass as an ox, yet his bones are 
as strong pieces of brass, like bars of iron : now as then 
it were vain to make a covenant with leviathan, or to 
take him as a servant for ever. 

And is it not the same with nations ? Who that has 
read St. Paul's picture of the Galatians — enthusiastic, 
fickle, money-loving, contentious, warm-hearted, but 
recognises at every turn the familiar characteristics of 
more than one of the Celtic races of to-day ? Who is 
there that reads the history of the Jews, and sees how 
in spite of separation and persecution they have kept 
their nationality, their national feeling, their national 
religion, their national character, but wonders at the 
strength of the tradition which has kept them consistent 
jfrom the earliest days to these ? And if we take the 
individual, a parallel law holds good. What he is in his 
childhood that is he for the most part in manhood, in 
old age, even in death. After all, a man's life is all of 
one piece. " The child is father to the man," sings the 
poet: 

** And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety," 

meaning that he would fain have every day the child of 
the one which went before, pure as what springs from 
the pure is pure, strong as what springs from the strong 
is strong, cheerful and peaceful and good as the ancestry 
with which it is bound up in the long pedigree of time. 
Many a familiar story — the mock battles of Condi's or 
Napoleon's childhood — Watts's boyish experiments over 
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the tea-table: the marvellous sculptures moulded by 
the child-fingers of Michael Angelo or Canova : Mozart 
or Mendelssohn entrancing older musicians with their 
musical powers — will rise to remind us of the great men 
whose childhood has been but the foreshadowing of 
their after life ; and if we turn to the breed of higher 
qualities, there too there are not wanting boyhoods such 
as those of the good King St. Louis of France, or Patteson 
the Missionary Bishop, or Kingsley the honest worker 
for God, to tell us that the same law holds good in the 
moral world as well. And the other side of the picture 
is true also. It is the boy who lies, or steals, or is cruel, 
that develops oftenest into the perjurer, or the robber, 
or the murderer. Some of the saddest stories in history 
are those of men to whom some fatal quality — bom 
with them it would seem — ^and then growing with their 
growth, and strengthening with their strength, has 
seemed like a destiny, like an angel with a fiery sword 
that turned every way, barring the gates of Paradise. 
The struggle with a besetting sin has been from begin- 
ning to end the tragedy of many a life which has closed 
all too early in gloom and shadow. It is in vain to 
reason with one who has imbibed the taint of drunken^ 
ness or of impurity in his young days — ^in vain to point 
him to the graves of a score of others who have found 
death while they pursued forbidden pleasures, or to the 
letters — ^as plain to read as the writing on the wall at 
Belshazzar's guilty feast — which disease has set upon 
the brow of vice. 

But is there no such thing then as conversion ? Is it 
impossible for a bad man to become good, or at any 
rate as hard as for the camel to go through the eye of 
the needle ? If our besetting sin is strong, are we to sit 
down with folded hands and await our fate like some 
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Eastern fatalist, who believes that what shall be shall 
be, and that man cannot alter it ? No Christian, no 
man that is really a man, will accept that position. But 
it is true of the individual man that he cannot change 
his nature ; and of the race of men that to the end of 
time they will still be subject to the same weaknesses 
and sins as their fathers : until Christ comes there will 
be the old greed for wealth, the old thirst for vengeance, 
the old lusting after things forbidden. If you look for 
the conversion either of one man or the race of men in 
the sense of a removal of their old nature, you will look 
in vain. 

An old Greek writer has said very truly that there is 
more hope for a man who is steadily, consistently, and 
resolutely bad, than for one who only sins because he is 
too weak to resist temptation — ^in whom the " seeming 
genial, venial fault, recurring and suggesting still " dis- 
perses again and again all resolves for good that at 
stronger moments are formed within him. And why ? 
Simply because, while there is nothing to work upon in 
the weak man, whose feet are ever ''toiling in im- 
measurable sand," the bad man has strength of will and 
a firmness of purpose that might make him strong for 
good as they have made him strong for eviL So that 
conversion is but as another writer has called it, a 
" turning round of the soul." We need not go far for 
illustrations of what I mean. What did the most 
famous "conversion" that ever happened — ^the conversion 
of St. Paul — dimply, but that all that subtle power of 
reasoning, all that strong will, all that restless activity, 
all that power over men, were turned into new channels, 
were made to teU for righteousness, and for Christ? 
And if we read in St. Augustine's life how the ambition 
and the love of all that was beautiful, and God's great 
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gift of enthusiasm, that in his early youth were mis- 
directed or misapplied, made him in later years the 
unselfish worker, and the great bishop of souls that he 
was : when we hear how that greatest of missionaries, 
St. Francis Xavier, in his childhood was consumed 
with the desire to add another page to the glory of a 
warlike family by deeds of arms, and ended by being 
Christ's faithful soldier in unknown realms : when the 
biographers of another St. Francis tell us how in the 
wild days of an unbridled youth he would never let a 
poor man that asked him go without some generous 
gift, and how in after years he gave up his whole life 
and all that he had to poverty that he might help the 
poor : we shall see how true it is that these were the 
same men all through, but that God's grace had given 
them new objects to live for, new aims to set before 
them. And we may go a step further, and pass the 
boundaries of this life below. True it is, we know very 
little, for God has told us very little, of the life beyond 
the grave. But of one thing we may be sure, and that 
is, that death will make no sudden and enormous 
difference to us. Something of our old selves must and 
will remain to us, or else how will it be ourselves — our 
own souls — that will be immortal ? As we have been 
here, so, to speak broadly, shall we be there. It is 
solemn truth for all of us : ** He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still : and he that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still : and he that is holy, let him be holy still." 

I have chosen this subject for my sermon to-night, 
because institutions have their moral traditions just as 
much as races and individuals: and there are few things 
more important to a school like this than the kind of 
traditions which govern it. And to-day is an occasion 
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on which the thought of our school traditions must be 
uppermost in one way or another in many of our minds. 
It is a day when many of you are thinking upon the 
years you have spent here, and the currents in which 
you have been swimming, and to what havens they 
have brought you. Others who have come down here 
after longer or shorter absences, masters who have 
worked here to make the school what it is, boys who 
less consciously, but no less really, have helped to mould 
it too, — these naturally are asking tacitly or openly the 
question, whether we of this present generation are, or 
are not, keeping up the old traditions of the school. 
They are asking whether this is, not simply in name, but 
in reality, the Rossall which they knew and loved in 
times gone by. The old faces which they remember 
are here no more : the old names in great part are gone ; 
not a few old institutions may have disappeared: to 
some of the older of them even the very buildings are 
changed and new. But that may be, and yet the school 
may be the same. 

How shall we answer the question ? We cannot 
answer it without asking ourselves first what our Rossall 
traditions are. And before I do so for you, let me say 
that, speaking generally, I don't count such broad 
qualities as idleness or industry, high or low morality, 
among the traditions of an ordinary school. There may 
be some schools where the love of work has always 
prevailed until it has come to be almost an instinct, or 
others again which have been known from time imme- 
morial as vicious and bad in their traditional character, 
but in most schools these are things which fluctuate, 
and are aflfected by changing masters, by a changing 
sixth form, by a score of things which are unstable in 
their very essence, and allow of no permanence in their 
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consequences. Putting these then out of the question 
for the time, what are our school traditions here ? what 
are the special qualities which mark the run of Rossall 
boys here at school, and out in the world ? 

Shall I be wrong if I say that the most distinctive 
feature is a certain manliness and independence of 
character, a loyal feeling of fellowship between boy and 
boy, and last but not least, a spirit of truth-speaking ? 
Those at any rate are the good side of our school tradi- 
tions — not of course in any sense exclusive property, but 
present here at any rate in as large a proportion as 
those who know what school-life is are likely to look for 
them in, and present at any rate in such a degree that 
it behoves each and all of us to be very vigilant that we 
don t impair them. And whether to the schoolboy or 
to the grown-up man, whether in our relations with the 
world or with God, they are- qualities which are of the 
deepest importance. For, to take but one of them, 
independence of character, though it may lead in the 
worst hearts to a spirit of resistance to discipline and to 
a lack of reverence, yet is the one characteristic, which 
in a boy of high principle and healthy conscience makes 
him the salt of the school, caring not a whit what 
others think about him, but accepting and fulfilling his 
duty, undeterred by fear or favour : not ashamed on the 
one hand to rebuke vice in others, or on the other to 
confess at the table of God his own membership of the 
Church of Christ. And if such a quality is valuable to 
him at school, in life, where men act less in masses, and 
have fewer props and supports to lean upon than they 
can have here, it is yet more so — infinitely more so. It 
is when men have to breast the waves of the ocean of 
life alone that they feel the value of the habit of self- 
reliance. It is then that such a habit learnt at school 
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may make all the diflference not only between failure 
or success in a man's career in the world, but in his 
capacity for making himself God's true soldier and 
missionary. 

This week has added another link to the continuity 
of our school life, and I would fain hope, a new element 
of strength to our best traditions, in the erection of two 
memorial brasses to two old members of the school, 
whose memory should long be kept green here, as that 
of typical boys who have done honour to their school. 
One of them^ was perhaps the ablest, as he was certainly 
one of the most distinguished, of Rossall boys. As a 
child he had given, I believe, little or no promise of 
what was to come: but the atmosphere of school 
seemed at once to bring out all the latent power that 
was in him. To all this surpassing ability he added 
a gentle, kindly nature ; and what was more, he was pre- 
eminently a pure-minded schoolboy, and not only pure 
in himself, as I am told, but ready to help others to 
resist temptation. His school career, marked as it was 
by an unbroken line of successes, was only the prelude to 
a yet more distinguished one at Cambridge. And it is 
a mark of that independence of character of which I 
have been speaking, that whilst he was doing the work 
which brought him his brilliant double degree, he was 
also rowing in the University Eight: and only those 
who know what University life is, know how great the 
temptation is to a man under the strain of severe and 
continuous physical labour, and an exacting course of 
training, to let his work slip between his fingers. All 
this intellectual and physical energy would doubtless 
have gone far to make him a successful man in India, 
where his steps led him. But it was not to be : God's 
1 Meyrick Heniy Legge Beebee. 
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finger waJs laid upon him, and he rests in a distant 
grave. 

The second^ was a boy above the average in intelli- 
gence, but without the commanding abilities of the 
first. His strength lay in a solid, manly excellence of 
character, that did not perhaps make him a leader in 
the world of school, but always threw the weight of his 
example upon the right side. He was not afraid to do 
his duty. And as he was a brave schoolboy, he was also 
a brave soldier. Scorning to think of his profession 
simply as assuring him a social position, or the means 
of living a pleasant life at home, he volunteered for 
special service in that brief but memorable campaign in 
Ashantee, in which the enemies of our troops were not 
so much the foemen — who hardly stayed to fight — as 
the dangers of the treacherous African climate. And 
thus he, like his schoolfellow, was laid low; and in 
God's mysterious providence his manly character can 
no more influence his fellows here. 

But surely to us "they being dead yet speak." Surely 
they bid us keep up the traditions which in some part 
at least made them what they were. Surely to you 
who are going they say, " In whatever place in life you 
are set, do your work and your duty, fear God and 
nothing else : act in your life up to the higher and 
better moral lessons of your school." Surely to you who 
are coming back they cry, " Hand on the torch which we 
gave to the generation that came after us, and they in 
their turn to you : let no neglect or degeneracy dim its 
brightness : upon you depends not only the present, but 
in great measure the future of your school. Don't leave 

1 Edward Hunter Townshend. 
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it tite worse for your presence in it. Try and leave it 
the better." 

It is thus that the perpetuation of school traditions 
may be made the perpetuation of what is best, and 
bravest, and holiest: thus that as we rejoice in our 
brotherhood together we may feel that we are fellow 
soldiers in the army of Christ. As for you, dear 
friends and brothers, who after this week will come to 
this chapel no more as schoolboys, take this thought 
away with you. For every act of self-conquest, for 
every help you have given to your brothers in this 
rough and difficult path of life, for the unspoken 
encouragement of a good example, God will bless you 
and reward you a hundred-fold, and bring you fruit unto 
life eternal. And may He have you and us in His 
keeping now and evermore. 
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HOPE. 

Romans xii. 12. 
"Rejoicing in hope." 

In one way or another most of human life is a 
struggle after perfection, for a state where efifort and 
disappointment have ceased and every desire is satisfied. 
The busy trader sighs for boundless wealth ; the tired 
labourer for perfect rest ; the artist for perfect beauty ; 
the Christian for perfect holiness ; and each thinks that 
in this perfection is to be found the secret of unalloyed 
happiness. And yet how often such an expectation, 
even when most nearly realised, is belied by the result ! 
It is a "common proof" that when a man has got all 
that he wants, all that his life's struggle has aimed at, 
the possession brings him no pleasure at all.^ Wealth 
does not satisfy, and rest is a weariness to the active 
limbs and mind that crave for employment ; the prize, 
like apples of Sodom, turns to ashes in our grasp. 

And it is only part of God's providence and mercy 
to His creatures that this should be as it is. Perfection, 
whether material or artistic or moral or spiritual, comes, 
if it can be said ever to come, to very few of us — not to 
one in a hundred thousand ; and if we were dependent 
for our only joy, nay, for our spiritual joy, upon the 
complete attainment of our desires, there would be very 
little happiness in the world. 

E 2 
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So we may thank God that He has given us the 
power of finding our pleasure in what is imperfect; 
indeed, that He has made us find a keener pleasure in 
imperfection than in perfection. 

I need hardly point out that that is true. There are 
few people in the world who do not like a face upon 
which lights and shadows succeed each other in constant 
change from hour to hour far better than one which is 
perfect in its beauty, unmoved in its repose. If we 
think of the heroes whose stories we love most to dwell 
upon in poem or history, are they not rather men full 
of faults but with the fire of inspiration burning within 
them, than spotless saints who had crushed out all 
human passion ? We love a crafty Ulysses, or a 
rebellious Prometheus, better than a pious Aeneas 
or a faultless Arthur; like the old Athenian we tire 
of Aristides the just, and have probably a wanner comer 
in our heart for some wild Byron, or sinning Nelson, or 
selfish Napoleon, than even for greater and less faulty 
heroes like WiUiam of Orange, or Washington, or 
Wellington. It is not the full light of the midday sun, 
but the falling shadows of the gloaming ; not the open 
flowers of summer, but the budding promise of the 
spring, that is most beautiful to us. And even as we 
think of heaven, which we picture to ourselves as a 
realm where nothing imperfect can enter, we almost 
feel with the poet when he asks : 

** Will there be any room for tears and pain, 
For dim grey twilights, sobbing wind and rain, 
Mist, wreaths, and flying clouds, the thunder's roar, 
Or the sea breaking on a lonely shore. 
With all the yearmngs these things shadow forth ? 
Is the pathetic minor but for earth. 
And will the heavens resound with joy alone. 
Though sadness often makes a deeper tone ? " 
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And surely of all pleasures which arise like these 
from imperfection, there are none greater than those of 
hope. For youth to look forward to the time of ripened 
manhood; for the ambitious worker to forecast the 
happy hour which shall see him at the pinnacle of his 
fame ; for the patriot to see in his mind's eye the day 
of his country's glory ; for the philanthropist to hope 
for the perpetual unfolding of all that is best and 
noblest in the race of man ; for the Christian to believe 
that man's soul dies not when the body dies — all this 
is the secret of half the happiness in the world. 

And not only the secret of half its happiness, but 
the secret of half its vigour and of the swing and energy 
with which its work is done. It is an old proverb that 
" Yom: merry heart goes all the way, your sad one tires 
in a mile." You may hear now and then of some 
mighty deed wrought under the impulse of an extreme 
despair, but it is hope that nerves men to the continuous 
effort by which the world's greatest achievements are 
accomplished. There are but few men who can go on 
working when all hope is gone. " Work without hope 
pours nectar in a sieve." The annals of despair are the 
annals of suicide. 

On a smaller scale, your own school experience surely 
teaches you the same thing. You all know the boy 
who never will or can look on the bright side of things 
who gives up when a game is going ag?dnst him, who 
tells himself that he never can learn this or that subject, 
because he has generally failed in it before. And you 
know the boy who is just the contrary of all this ; who 
plays up all the harder when he is getting beaten, and 
never loses heart, who tells himself that he can master 
the difficult task, and isn't ashamed to work at it when 
he might be playing, nor abashed at a few repulses in 
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his attempt to win his battle. And you know what the 
all but invariable result is. You know that it is, not 
always perhaps, but in the long run, and nine times 
out of ten, the hopeful one who wins, the despairing one 
who loses. I heard a story the other day of an English 
soldier who was just going into action. Somebody saw 
him laughing, and asked him what he was laughing at. 
He pointed to the enemy and said, " I am laughing to 
think how those fellows over there will be running 
away in a few minutes." And you may depend upon it 
that that kind of confidence in its own success has 
turned the scale for many an army in the field of battle. 
And so it will for us in the battle of life. 

But after all it is not every kind of hope that is good. 
There is such a thing as the hope of the hypocrite, that 
never comes to anything. I have given you one type 
of the hopeful boy ; but there is another who in some 
ways is worse than the despairing. It is the boy who 
is always hoping without any ground for his hope. He 
plays his game carelessly, and expects to win it by 
chance and accident. He idles away the precious hour 
for work, and trusts to luck to scrape through his lesson. 
However low he is in his form one week, he is always 
going to be higher the next. But in all probability 
term after term goes by and he never makes any real 
advance. You follow him into Ufe, and it is the same 
thing over again. Always sanguine, always unsuccessful, 
he never learns the lesson that there is no vainer 
delusion in Ufe than the hope of the dreamer who will 
not work ; that in the long run there is no such thing 
as chance, and that bad luck is only another name for 
incompetence and idleness and indolence. 

In short, hope, if it is to be of any value to us, if it 
is ever to nerve us for any struggle, if it is ever to serve 
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US in any strait, must have a basis in an eflfort of our 
own, must rest upon work of our own. There is as 
great a practical diflference between hope of this kind 
and hope of that aimless, futile type of which I have 
just spoken to you, as there is between the electricity 
that is concentrated in the wires of the telegraph and 
that which is scattered about the air in a thunderstorm. 
The one is useful to man, the other may scathe him, 
but it can't help him. 

Boyhood is always, I suppose, a time of hope. 

" How bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 
Book of beginnings, story without end I " 

And to us here, these first days of a new term, let 
them come with what regulaiity they will, let one term 
be as like atiother as it may, must always be specially 
80. It is in vain for me or any one to try to pierce the 
thick darkness in which God enshrouds even the near 
future to each of us ; but as I look down upon the line 
of faces, familiar here or new, of you who fill the seats 
before me, or as I take single boys, some of whose 
characters and diflSculties and objects in life I know, I 
cannot help the question rising in my mind. What 
advance will this new term bring you collectively or 
singly ? Will it see a higher tone of rectitude, a more 
zealous love of work, a purer atmosphere of life than 
before ? Have I or any of us a right to look forward 
to a growth in these things — these things that make 
the life of our community — from term to term ? Have 
we any right to look forward, as we would fain do, to a 
Rossall, not indeed of perfect righteousness, but where 
the ordinary boy will be afraid to lie, afraid to be idle, 
afraid to tempt another to his undoing, but not afraid 
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to confess himself by word and deed the servant of a 
Divine Master? I say, have we any right to hope it, 
remembering full well what I have said already that no 
one has a right to hope for that for which he may work, 
but does not work. I can but pray, in all humble- 
ness of heart, for myself and those who work with 
me, that God may keep us faithful. Yet, as I have 
often said to you, it is after all you, and not we, who 
can do most. What hope have you of yourselves? 
Have you any right to hope for this growth in the 
immediate future of your school ? Many of the oldest 
of you have left, and in the natural order of things 
others of you have been pushed up into their places as 
the leaders, whether intellectual or social, of the school. 
Are you hoping, as you ought to hope, that this genera- 
tion will be better than the last ? If so, have you 
taken, in heart at least, the mantle of the best of those 
who have gone — boys who thought that rectitude and 
a good example was better than the empty breath of a 
passing popularity which must end with a school 
career ? Have you made up your mind definitely and 
with purpose aforethought that (so far as you can bring 
it about) iniquity shall hide its head in the dark comers 
which are its only fitting home ? That you will set 
before your fellows the highest ideal of schoolboy life 
that it lies in your power to set ? 

For after all it is a personal question. Your hopes 
for the school, and your hopes — ^the hopes of one and 
all of you, old and young — for yourselves personally 
must stand or fall together. What are these individual 
hopes ? Have you hope of yourselves morally ? For 
it is in the moral world as in the physical ; it is only he 
who fights against his weaknesses and his sins that can 
win the battle against them. If it is fatal in the outer 
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world to fold the hands and wait for something to 
happen, it is ten thousand times more dangerous to give 
up the fight against a besetting sin. A physical plague 
may run itself out without any apparent cause ; but a 
moral disease never does. It is like a cancer that eats 
deeper and deeper — that needs the sleepless vigilance 
of him who would cure it. But unlike some bodily 
diseases, it is curable. It matters not how strong a hold 
it has got of you while you were sleeping or feeding the 
eviL It can be resisted, it can be conquered if you will 
hope, if you do not despair, if you will not tell yourself 
that it is your fate, and that you must go on sinning to 
the end. Whatever your particular struggle may be, 
whether it is only against a weakness of will that makes 
you listless and half-hearted in your work, or whether 
it is against worse temptations than those, make this 
new term a starting point in your struggle against them. 
Make up your mind now that you will be, and that you 
are going to be industrious, and truthful, and pure, this 
term at any rate. "Turn you to the stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope " — to the stronghold of your own 
purpose and will, to the stronghold of God's help 
and Christ's grace. 

For I must ask you yet again, what are your spiritual 
hopes ? It may be that in past years you have not 
found school the place in which most spiritual growth 
was possible ; that your prayers have grown less 
fervent, less regular, less sincere than they once were ; 
that your worship in this house of God has been less 
heart-felt than it was in the one at home in days gone 
by ; that you have not felt yourself able to come to the 
communion as regularly as you should have done ; 
perhaps that you have ceased to come at all. But has 
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that been the fault of others entirely ? Has not the 
fault lain partly at least with yourself ? And cannot 
you hope for a change if you are willing to be more in 
earnest with yourself than you have been ? There is no 
despair more common than spiritual despair — from that 
more terrible and violent kind of it which leads people 
to put an end to themselves because they think they 
can never please God, down to the far more common 
indifiference and listlessness and gradual hardening and 
closing of the heart which comes to those who make up 
their minds that religion is not meant for them, and 
that they can't be religious if they try. Many a man 
has thought that, and came to thank Qod that he was 
mistaken — like the leper of whom we read this morning, 
who hoped against hope, and found himself cured. 
God has many ways of drawing our hearts to ffim, and 
if we cannot see through what channels His grace is 
coming, we may be sure that it will come if we keep 
our hearts open for it and wait His good pleasure. 

" Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour andthe wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain.*' 

One and all, then, let us begin this new term in hope 
for ourselves and our school. And as we pray God to 
bless us and it, let our hope pass into that higher thirst 
which is faith, the assuredness of God's willingness to 
be with us and bless us. Let us pray to-night that 
He will guide us in all we say and do : that He will 
give to those of us who are " conscious most of wrong 
within " more grace to serve ffim better ; that He will 
strengthen the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees, and make those who are striving to do His will 
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more constant than before; that for those to whom 
school life is new He may 

" Keep the spell of home aflfection 
Still alive in every heart/' 

alive to guard them from temptation and from sin. For 
if our hope be in the Lord our God, it will be a hope 
that maketh not ashamed. 
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SINS OF THE TONGUE. 

I. — True Expressions of Bad Feelings. 

St. James iiL 2. 

^* If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body." 

There axe few more striking chapters in the Bible 
than this of St. James upon the tongue. Like so much 
of the rest of the Epistle it reminds us vividly, alike in 
its strength and eloquence of denunciation, in the apt- 
ness and poetical beauty of its comparisons, in the 
homely and practical common sense of it, of the words 
of that great " Brother " of the writer whose Sermon 
on the Mount must be to all time a pattern of moral 
discourse. 

It is a trite truth no doubt that St. James is ex- 
pounding, but how fresh and how original even now 
does his way of putting it sound to us ! The small bit 
in the horse's mouth, the little rudder that turns the 
enormous vessel, the tiny spark that lights the blaze in 
the mighty forest until it revels among the tree tops, 
and the smoke goes up and hides the heaven — how 
aptly do these similitudes symbolise to us the tongue, 
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the smallest almost among our members, and yet the 
most powerful for good and evil of them all ! 

A trite truth, no doubt, and yet one that needs 
enforcing. It is true here as elsewhere that familiarity 
breeds contempt, and so ^customed are we to the power 
of words, that we are inclined to accept it as a part of 
the course of nature which we can't resist, and in fact 
to forget the presence of the danger for ourselves 
altogether. So accustomed are men to be led by this 
strange power which can sway a multitude almost as 
easily as an individual, that they don't stop to consider 
the true character of the message they are Ustening to. 
Whether it is a Savonarola pleading for a simpler and 
nobler life in an age of sin and luxury, or only a Peter 
the Hermit stinging men into a frenzied desire for a 
fanatical and useless war, both alike carry people along 
with them. So forgetful are we of the power of the 
tongue to charm that still the fulsome professions of a 
Goneriland a Reg^n get more credit than the plain blunt 
silence of an honest loving Cordelia : that still not even 
Desdemona's pure soul and spotless loyal life can avail 
against the diabolical malice of a lying lago. 

Strange however and subtle as this power is, it 
cannot be very wonderful to us if we reflect for a mo- 
ment upon the place which the tongue holds in these 
frames of ours. For the individual man it is one of the 
main links between that part of him which is body and 
that which is mind. And being so, it is further the 
ordinary means by which he ceases to be isolated, by 
which he attaches others to him, and is able to act in 
concert with his fellows. It is the readiest and most 
practicable instrument in everyday life for making 
thought pass from one mind to another. It put« thought 
into a concrete shape. 
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These are its uses, and I need not dwell upon them. 
What I want to do to-night is simply to speak a few 
very plain and practical words about its abuses. Cor- 
ntptio optimi pessima is an old saying : that which is 
best becomes worst if it is corrupted, simply because 
that is best which is not only good but strongest for 
good, and if you throw that strength into the wrong 
scale it will tell as powerfully for evil as it once told for 
good. At the time of life through which most of you are 
just now passing, you need special warning against the 
danger of throwing your strength into the wrong scale. 
And this term in particular, when many of you are 
about to make a solemn acknowledgment of the 
allegiance to which you were bound as children, it is 
well that you should be reminded in detail of some of 
the duties which are required of you as Christ's servants, 
and of some of the dangers into which as BKs soldiers 
you may fall. 

The abuses of the tongue fall naturally under two 
heads. There are times when we put into words things 
which are better left unsaid, though they are too faith- 
fully the index of our thoughts. There are others when 
what we say does not in any sense represent whatwe think, 
but just, or nearly, the opposite. And each of these kinds 
of wrong-doing has its peculiar danger attaching to it. 

I will take the simpler kind to-night — ^the expression 
in words of unseemly thoughts. And first let me take the 
putting into words of our passions of anger. Anger, 
remember, is not a bad thing in itself. Like the 
lightning and the storm in outward nature, it has a 
place and a grandeur of its own. Like the lightning 
and the storm it has a power of clearing and purifying 
the atmosphere, of purging away the unhealthy vapours 
that grow in too long a rest of sunshine. The indigna- 
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tion that bursts out from some Homeric chieftain when 
his craven men are flying before the foe; the wrath of 
some grand Prometheus against the upstart Zeus and 
his minions that are fett-ering him to the lonely rock in 
Caucasus ; the invective that breaks upon the head of a 
pitiless Shylock; the fiery passion that breathes from 
some preacher of righteousness — be he Moses, or Paul, 
or Knox, or Latimer — as he denounces the crimes of his 
time, finds an echo in every heart. But it is when 
some meaner passion finds its outcome in words, when 
some mere personal feeling — natural enough perhaps, for 
human nature is weak — vents itself in angry taunts or 
threats or imprecations ; when Oedipus in his bafiled 
curiosity inveighs against the old prophet who will not 
reveal to him the terrible secret which is to hurl him 
from his throne; when the Persian king orders the sea 
to be lashed which has destroyed his ships; when 
Alexander weeps like a spoilt child because he has no 
more worlds to conquer — it is then that we despise the 
passion that cannot contain itself, and set side by side 
with them nobler figures like those of the lion-hearted 
English king whose dying breath pronounced the 
pardon of the foeman who had aimed the shaft that had 
pierced him, or the English philosopher who, when his 
dog overturned a candle among his papers and destroyed 
the labour of years, turned with a few patient words to 
begin his long task over again. And may we not put 
alongside of such pictures that crowning one of Him 
who when He was reviled, reviled not again : but as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not 
Btts mouth ? 

Surely it is nobler, nobler far to school the tongue to 
silence than always to let it have its say. The sting 
that anger prompts us to leave in the heart of one who 
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has wronged or vexed us (and you know how passion 
leads us to be avenged at any cost) may rankle there 
long after we have forgotten it. Not once or twice but 
a thousand times it has happened that a bitter word 
said in anger has parted the friends of years : has been 
like the " little rift within the lute " which has banished 
the music for ever. It is not worth while for the luxury 
of a single stab to mar the happiness of days or weeks 
or even a Ufetime. And don't imagine that when you 
are wronged or insulted self-respect demands of you 
that you should retaliate. Self-respect is a good thing, 
but don't take its name in vain. It may be sometimes 
that what you call self-respect is only self-love, which is 
a very different thing. If self-respect counsel you to do 
that of which you would be afterwards ashamed, it 
would commit suicide, and that thought in itself should 
set you on your guard. It is impossible for any one to 
have had a nobler and truer self-respect than Christ, 
and yet remember His counsel : " If a man smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other." Leave the 
angry word unsaid, and go your way. These are just 
the times when silence is far more eloquent than words: 
when it is most noble and most Christ-like to hold your 
peace. And don't suppose that I take it for granted 
that you can do it always at once and without an effort. 
All self-conquest demands both effort and patience. 
But if when you have &llen, when you have given way 
to your passion in hasty words, you let your conscience 
have its say, if when you are smarting under the sense 
of failure to struggle with your fault you humbly pray 
God to help you, if, in the strength of that prayer and 
of God's answer to it, you keep vigilant watch and ward 
over heart and lips, be sure that you will win the day 
in the end. 
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And here let me speak of a special fault, which in one 
way is only an example of the sin I have been speaking 
about. I mean the habit of swearing. In so far as 
that is the outcome of anger I have already condemned 
it, and shown you the true light in which to regard it. 
But there is another side to it. It is not always the 
outcome of anger, and whether it is or not it has an 
additional element of evil. There is one form of swear- 
ing which consists of taking God's name in vain. It is 
enough for the present to say of that, that no one who 
says the words " Our Father " at his bedside with any 
true feeling of what the words mean, no one in short 
who has ever realised what God's care for us and love 
for us all, especially here at school where no other father 
can be near to help us, means in its deepest and truest 
sense — no one who has felt that will be likely to drag 
through the mire of a petty dispute the name which 
should be not merely awful and reverend, but one 
to appeal to his deepest and most sacred love and 
aflfection. 

But there is another sort of swearing which is much 
more common, which doesn't take God's name in vain, 
but usurps his most awful prerogative and invokes 
upon some one, or, in its empty futility, upon nothing at 
all, God's most terrible punishment of damnation. Now 
mark me ; I don't want to exaggerate this into a crime 
of the first magnitude. I would rather any day hear 
fifty oaths than a single filthy sentence. But that does 
not make it a whit the less objectionable in itself The 
viper is none the less a serpent because he is less deadly 
than the cobra. But what most repels me in this habit 
is its intense and hopeless vulgarity, and I think that if 
we take a right view of vulgarity we shall hardly think 
it consistent with Christianity. It is the essence of 
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vulgarity always first that it has no self-restraint, and 
secondly that it goes to excess in everything. If it 
wants to be hospitable it overloads its table with costly 
viands, and costlier wines and plate. If it wants to 
decorate itself in dress or household goods, it flares out 
in violent colours, and piles yellow upon crimson, and 
scarlet upon purple. And it is just so with its words. 
It cannot express an ordinary thought in an ordinary 
way: it uses long ones where short ones would do, 
strong ones where there is no strength of sentiment to 
correspond with them. And so it comes to pass that for 
a trifling fault, a slight piece of ill-fortune, nothing 
short of eternal damnation is an adequate expression of 
men s anger. Of course the process has its converse. 
Having wasted their whole powers of imprecation upon 
trifles light as air, they have nothing left when they 
hear of things which deserve denunciation, of moral 
foulnesses and treacheries and meannesses ; the power 
of indignant expression, nay of indignant feeling, sapped 
and flaccid through its long intemperance, vents itself 
only in a laugh or a complacent smile. The ammunition 
has been wasted upon a sham foe, and when the real 
one comes there is nothing left but for the army to 
surrender. 

And there is another element in it, which is also a 
constant ingredient in vulgarity, and that is irreverence. 
Show me a man or boy who has no capacity for reverence, 
and I will show you one who has none of those feelings 
which characterise what even in this world of shams 
and conventionalities we recognise as a gentleman. If 
we have no love for God, yet surely the thought of that 
bright and awful Presence before which the angels bow, 
and the saints cast down their crowns of gold, might 
keep us reverent in our words. Never let us forget 
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that there are certain things upon which no stain of an 
evil thought, no spot of a bad association, should be 
suflfered to fall. Such are the thoughts of home, the 
love of father and of mother, the memory of the dead, 
the ideal of friendship, and the name and prerogatives 
of God. He who tampers with these may be wise in 
his own conceit ; he may think that he makes himself 
the greater and the more independent by refusing the 
homage which noble minds give to such high and lofty 
things. But if that be independence, then be it mine 
and be it yours i-ather to serve in heaven than to rule 
in such a hell as this earth would be without them. 

But we may have done with this subject ; at best it 
is a paltry sin. If it is the outcome of a paltry nature, 
then we must change the heart before we can root out 
the habit. If it is the parasitic growth that comes upon 
a nobler soul, it will die under the hand of the pruner. 
If any of you have learnt to swear, ask yourself why : 
and ponder over the answer your conscience gives. 

Let me pass on to speak briefly of another sin of the 
tongue when it gives true expression to the thoughts. 
To you who are going to be confirmed this term, to 
others who have been confirmed in past years, I have 
spoken as plainly and as faithfully as I knew how of 
the dangers of an impure life : praying to God, as I 
thought of what I had to say, that he would give me 
power so to say it that you should never forget it. 
What I have said to you once for all I need not, if I 
would, repeat to-night. Only let me remind you that of 
all impurity and foulness Satan makes the tongue of 
men the minister. Never forget that the oflener you 
speak of those things which to the pure are poison, the 
more is the path smoothed for the putting of them into 
act. Never forget that when you broach such subjects 
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to others, you are sowing a seed the harvest of which 
you cannot forecast or measure, though one day God 
may call upon you to answer for it. If the heart upon 
which your bad word falls be congenial soil, it can but 
add corruption to corruption, and multiply the foul 
growths that are choking already the seed of God's 
grace. If it be virgin soil, pure as yet, and innocent of 
such rank pestiferous weeds, then God have mercy upon 
you, for you have been guilty of the worst sin that man 
or devil can commit, the sin of offending, of causing to 
stumble, one of Christ's little ones. And if you are 
more sinned against than sinning, if others speak of 
such things to you, have the courage to hold your 
peace, or like the great but simple saint whose memory 
in this chapel which is dedicated to him we should hold 
in special honour, " speak the truth and boldly rebuke 
vice." It may be that your hearers will forget, but God 
will not forget. It may be that you will get hard 
words and unpopularity for your pains : but it is worth 
while to sacrifice something if thereby we gain God's 
favour and do Him true service. 

" For all through life I see a cross 

Where sons of God yield up their breath ; 

There is no gain except by loss ; 
There is no life except by death ; 
There is no vision but by faith ; 

Nor glory but by bearing shame, 

Nor justice but by taking blame : 
And that Eternal Passion saith, 
* Be emptied of glory, and right, and name.' " 

'' Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep 
the door of my lips." Before you go out of this chapel 
to-night, pray that prayer to God : and you who are in 
earnest about yourselves and your souls, but who have 
guarded your tongue too slackly and carelessly, resolve 
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\\ ith God's help to be reverent and pure in your words 
for the time to come. So shall you come before Him 
with worthy praise and honest supplication. So as you 
worship here shall your prayer be set forth in His sight 
as the incense, and the lifting up of your hands be an 
evening sacrifice. 
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SERMON VIII. 
SINS OF THE TONGUE, 

II. — Lying. 

Psalm li. 6. 
** Thon requirest truth in the inward parts." 

The last time I preached to you from this place, I 
spoke of the sins of the tongue. We saw how it was 
that this small member of our bodies came to be so 
powerful : because it was the chief means of communi- 
cation between man and man, the principal interpreter 
to others of the thoughts and intents of the heart. And 
so it was open to two dangers : one, that of expressing 
thoughts which were better kept hidden — angry, 
irreverent, impure thoughts finding vent in words that 
suited them ; the other, that of interpreting the 
thoughts falsely — of saying one thing when we are 
thinking another. It is of this latter danger that I 
have to speak to-night. 

In theory, at any rate, I suppose we all feel a rever- 
ence for truth. We pride ourselves upon what we think 
rightly or wrongly to be the national characteristic of 
truth-telling ; we like to say with a sense of pride that 
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an Englishman's word is his bond. Our ideal of a ruler 
is that of our national poet : — 

" The still strong man in a blatant land 
Who can rule, and dare not lie." 

We are far prouder of the rebel general who led our 
countrymen across the seas in the successful rebellion 
which deprived us of an enormous territory and a yet 
greater prestige, than of the other who replaced our lost 
dominion in the West by another well nigh as great 
and glorious in the East ; because while on Washington's 
name tliere rests no stain of falseness or treachery, we 
can never forget that Olive stooped to use the weapons 
of fraud and perjury. Rather we love to look back 
upon other heroes, such as the one of whom his biogra- 
grapher has said that "he stood bare, not cased in 
euphemistic coat of mail ; he grappled like a giant — 
face to face, heart to heart— with the naked truth of 
things." And we love to honour the brave old general, 
almost of our own times — 

" Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal Qod for power ; 
Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 
Who never spoke against a foe ; 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 
Truth-teller was our England's Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English duke ; 
Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed.'' 

And honestly, I suppose, we most of us hate a sham, 
■and despise a lie. Better, a thousand times better, we 
think, the candour of a rough honest friend who blurts 
out an unpleasant truth in the plainest language than 
the clipped and mellowed flatteries of some sycophant 
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who likes to make things pleasant to our face, and then 
slanders or ridicules us behind our back. Of all things 
in the world, perhaps, Englishmen like flattery, which 
is real flattery, least ; and care least for praise which is 
belied by the truth. 

But yet when we have said all this, when we have 
allowed that as a nation we do respect and value truth 
in the abstract, and honour its manifestations and in- 
carnations that move or have moved in our midst, it is 
of no use denying that amongst ourselves as in the rest 
of the world there is a great deal of lying. Here, as 
elsewhere, there are people who seem to act upon the 
principle of the Frenchman's sneer that language was 
given to man to conceal his thoughts. The fact is, that 
when we come down to our own everyday life, it is such 
an artificial thing that it isn't always convenient to tell 
the truth. "White lies," as they are called, are of the 
essence of it. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
prefer telling a falsehood to being rude. Everybody 
knows how common it is to profess that you are not 
inconvenienced by some unpunctuality, some forget- 
fulness, some stupid blunder, for which your friend 
apologises to you. It is so much easier to be polite 
than to be candid. And then the mischief goes further. 
From drawing this veil of specious words over other 
people's faults, we learn to draw it over our own. Who 
doesn't know the glib excuse, half truth and half false- 
hood, that passes current in all societies from the highest 
to the lowest? One hesitates to call such things lies. 
People tell us that they grease the wheels of society. 
They are only on little matters. But when some greater 
fraud is laid bare, when we suddenly become conscious 
that some one whom we had trusted and respected has 
been not merely lying, but living one great lie all 
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through his life, the question is brought home to us very 
clearly, Is it worth while to grease the wheels of society 
if the chariot only goes down the hill the more readily 
for it? 

Most people will tell us — and with a great show ot 
reason — that to go on telling the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in the world, is a 
simple impossibilit}'. But before we allow that, we 
must be very careful indeed to find out exactly what a 
lie is, and what it is not. And I fear that many 
people have never quite made up their minds on that 
point. They change their idea from day to day, as it 
suits them. When their neighbour has deceived them, 
their conception is a very rigid and stern one indeed ; 
when they want to hoodwink some one else, they relax 
it to suit their own convenience. 

Well, to begin with, let me remind you of one fact 
that is often lost sight of — that is, that words cannot 
make a lie. The words may represent something which 
has no reality in it ; yet to call it a lie would be absurd. 
I have heard people gravely argue that novels were 
wrong because they were made up of a pack of lies. 
The argument needs no refuting ; because if we allowed 
it to be true of novels, we should have to go on further, 
and apply it to the noblest creations of poetic genius — 
to the Iliad of Homer and the JEneid of Vergil cer- 
tainly, and probably to the plays of Shakespeare, to the 
Paradise Lost of Milton ; nay, to many even of the 
parables of our Lord, to the sacred writer who in his 
impassioned flight tells us how the morning stars sang 
together, or how leviathan's breath is a fire and coals 
are kindled at it. God did not give us his noblest gift 
of imagination to starve it and fetter it down to bare 
facts. It is no crime to see what others cannot see, and 
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to create a world which has no existence except in the 
fancy of the creator. 

But then (what is of more importance to us here), if 
it is true that words cannot make a lie, the converse is 
equally true — that words cannot make the truth either. 
It is possible to utter words which in one sense at least 
are rigidly true, but which are meant to be taken in 
another which is false. We remember the old story of 
our childhood how two boys robbed an orchard, and one 
gathered the apples and the other carried them off; 
and one said he never took them, and the other that he 
never plucked them. And there are few of us who 
would find it hard to recal in our own experience, if not 
in our own actions, some such evasion or prevarication, 
when we have hugged to our hearts the consolation that 
we have deceived somebody without telling a lie. No 
doubt, if we intended to deceive, we have accomplished 
our object ; and the greatest dupes of all were ourselves. 

No ; words cannot make a lie, and cannot make the 
truth. Words may deceive our neighbours : they don't 
cheat God. He looks into our hearts, at the motive 
which lurks there and dictates the words. A lie in 
God*s sight is constituted not by words — true or false — 
but by the fact that they are spoken with the intent to 
deceive. If they are, then be they as true in the letter 
as the Bible itself, they are a lie ; if they are not, then 
no unfaithfulness to fact iu them can fasten upon us 
the moral guilt of falsehood. We should all of us 
probably claim the advantage of the last truth ; but 
don't let us forget that if we do we must concede the 
other as well. 

But then comes the question. Is it always wrong to 
tell a lie ? It used to be a favourite subject for dis* 
cussion among a certain class of thinkers whether there 
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were not some cases in which a lie was justified. 
Whether, for instance, it was necessary to teil the truth 
to a madman or a criminal, when you knew that the 
result of telling the truth would be that he would kill 
some one or do him grievous bodily harm. Well, we 
need not discuss that question to-night. Thank God, 
we haven't to do very often with madmen or criminals, 
and such a problem bears no relation to our practical 
every-day life. Answer it as we may, if we answer it 
honestly, we shall not have to modify much the old 
saying that nothing needs a lie. 

But there is a much more dangerous idea afloat which 
bears some resemblance to this, and which is, that if 
you have got a good motive in telling a lie, there is no 
harm in it. And in one shape particularly that has a 
tendency to linger on in schools. I thank God most 
deeply and from my heart that I have met with very 
few boys indeed here who, when I have asked them a 
plain question about themselves, have not been brave 
enough and loyal enough to look me straight in the 
face and tell me, if not the whole truth always, at any 
rate as much as I had any right to demand. And I 
think that the proportion of you who would scorn to 
tell a lie to any master, even to save yourselves from 
punishment, is very large indeed. But schoolboy 
morality sometimes sacrifices honesty to chivalry. It is 
part of the code of many a boy that if he may not tell 
a lie to save himself, he may to save some one else. 
Chivalrous indeed that may be, but it is chivalry with 
all the virtue gone ; and chivalry without virtue is only 
the shell without the kernel. It is no true chivalry 
when we are like the old Knight of the Eound Table — 

" Whose honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 
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No ; it is true here as elsewhere, that nothing needs a 
lie. Hold your tongue if you will, but don't palter with 
the devil when he tells you that you may be generous 
at the expense of being true. It was Nelson, I think, 
of whom years and years ago I read a story, how a 
blundering schoolmaster thrashed him unmercifully 
because he would not inform against a schoolfellow who 
had been an accomplice in some boyish freak ; and how 
he said that if every knot upon the stick with which he 
was beaten had been a nail, he would have been dumb 
to the end. One honours such a boy now as one did 
then, and sees in the child hero the promise of the man. 
But we are not told that Nelson lied. 

There are times again when falsehood comes to the 
aid of self-conceit and helps out some lame boast or 
other. Or again, if we are telling a story, it adds just 
the zest that was wanting to it to invent a particular or 
two. A very amiable and harmless weakness, says the 
world. Amiable perhaps if we are not telling the story 
at any one else's expense ; or what is nearly the same 
thing, trying to raise ourselves in other people's opinion 
undeservedly : harmless perhaps if it were not true that 
every departure from truth makes us think less and less 
of the importance of it ; that to lie in little things is to 
learn how to lie in greater. There is but one safe rule, 
and that is the rule of the old proverb, " Tell truth and 
shame the devil." Lying has been the devil's work 
i'rom the beginning ; let us leave it to him and to those 
who care to do his work in the world. 

But there is yet another way in which we can be 
faithful or unfaithful, though we hardly class unfaith- 
fulness in this with lying. I mean in the keeping or 
breaking of promises. It is easy to see where the 
diflferencc lies, and why it is that people think less of 
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breaking a promise than of falsifying a fact. Between 
the making of a promise and the keeping of it there 
elapses some time, and in that time we may repent of 
it ; we may see what we did not see at first, that the 
keeping of our word will land us in very unpleasant 
consequences. Our circumstances may have changed, 
and what once seemed a duty may come to appear 
unnecessary or even wrong. In one way or another we 
persuade ourselves not to fulfil our promise — to let it 
slip. And no doubt it may sometimes be right to break 
a promise, where to keep it would involve us in a sin ; 
but it is never right to break it to attain a selfish end. 
And the moral of that is. Don't promise until you have 
thought what you are doing ; unless you are sure you 
can keep your word, come what may. Rash promises 
are the cause, one way or another, of half the broken 
hearts and misery that is in the world. And I know 
of nothing more demoralising to a true nature than the 
sense of utter failure to keep a promise which ought 
never to have been made. After such an experience 
conscience becomes like a bow that was bent too far and 
has suddenly snapped ; it can never quite be the same 
again. On the other hand, I know of no more strength- 
ening, bracing thing than the carrying through, despite 
of difficulties and temptations, of some high and noble 
resolution which we stand pledged to put into action. 

The past week has seen a very solemn promise made 
by about one boy in every six in this congregation — a 
promise made, whether honestly or not by all, certainly 
not without the knowledge of what it meant, and of 
the sense in which it was to be given. Under no com- 
pulsion from your masters or, I trust, from any one else, 
but of your own free will, you have taken upon you the 
three great vows of repentence — of belief, of holiness 
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which were made for you in your baptism. Of the 
general nature of your promise I need say no more : 
it has been impressed upon you already. And yet 
before the freshness of it has vanished, I would say yet 
a few words about the keeping of it. For in this con- 
firmation promise I have seen for most boys two dangers 
which must be looked in the face. 

One is the danger of underrating the meaning of 
your promise. I trust that no one here will have done 
what 1 have known people do — that is, go to con- 
firmation just as a matter of course, because it has to 
be got through, like vaccination or something of that 
sort. You could not indeed, after all that has been 
done for you, have done that without a wilful shutting 
of the eyes, a wilful closing of the ears, a wilful harden- 
ing of the heart, a' wilful searing of the conscience ; 
and of that, thank God, I have seen no sign in any of 
you. But there is a more real danger in this — that 
you may have come to it with too little appreciation 
of its practical meaning, with too little actual applica- 
tion of it to your habitual weaknesses and sins. For 
it is not enough to come to confirmation with a 
vague desire to be better and to lead holier lives ; 
good as that feeling may be, it is too vague and 
indefinite to last, and it will disappear before it has 
had time to bear its perfect fruit. Remember then 
always that this promise is one to renounce not so 
much sin generally as the sin which has most easily 
beset you, and has been most dangerous to your growth 
in grace and in the Spirit ; that you have promised to 
resist, to fight, to battle with your sin until the end ; 
in short, toi be Christ's faithful soldiers and servants 
until your lives' end, with a definite aim and object 
before you. 
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But on the other hand, let me warn you once more 
not to overrate the meaning of your promise, or to put 
upon your own shoulders more than you can bear. For 
if you have thought that it was possible to promise to 
keep God's holy will and commandments, and to walk 
in the same all the days of your life in the sense that 
you were never to indulge a wicked thought or commit 
a wicked action again, you will very soon find out your 
mistake, if you have not found it out already. The old 
temptations will come, and I daie not tell you that you 
will always be able to resist them. Don't get into 
despair then about your promise if once and again you 
fall from the ideal you had hoped to realise in your life. 
All that you have promised to do is to try to do God's 
will ; to make that your object ; not to let yourself think 
lightly of sin, either in yourself or in others ; to hate it 
in short in your sober moments, to struggle against it 
in your times of temptation and of difficulty, to repent 
of it in the hour of failure ; and always to seek God's 
strength to be true to his side. 

Let me take one illustration which Avill best brine: 
home to you perhaps what I mean. You all love your 
father and mother, or love their memory if you have 
lost them. You respect their wishes, you obey them, 
you honour them in your heart, you think of them as 
you think of nothing else in the world. And yet is there 
one of us here who can stand up and say that he never 
disobeyed them, never thwarted their wishes, never 
said an unkind thing to them, never repaid their love 
with too faint a return, was never guilty of neglect or 
want of consideration or respect ? Happy indeed are 
you if you can; but wellnigh all of us must pJead 
guilty. And yet surely you love them ; surely most of 
you are filial and good to them ; and you don't renounce 
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your claim to be called dutiful and afifectionate sons 
because once and again you fall from your duty, or are 
disloyal to your love. Well, let your service to God, 
your love to Christ, be as your love to your parents ; 
not perfect indeed, for that it cannot be ; but still con- 
stant in the long run, still welling up pure and strong 
from your heart of hearts, still the principle which 
guides you in your life and actions. " My son, give Me 
thy heart." That is what God asks ; because what is 
in the heart must come out in the life. 

May He so draw you, at this time and always, to 
Himself, that you may be true to your pledge of fealty 
to Him, to the promise and vow of your baptism and 
your confirmation. 
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SERMON IX. 

HOME. 

Hebrews iv. 9, 
" There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God." 

The inspired author of the Epistle to the Hebrews — 
whose name we do not know, and at the best can only 
guess at, for the superscription in our English Bible 
which ascribes it to St. Paul is most probably wrong, and 
there are but faint clues in the Epistle itself to guide 
us — begins his letter by speaking of the place which 
Christ holds in the divine hierarchy ; how it is superior 
to that of the angels, greater than that of the great 
Patriarch Moses. And then before he goes on to show 
how Christ is the great High Priest of the new 
dispensation, he turns asid^ for a while to speak of the 
rest which God has promised to His people. He is 
reminded of it by a quotation which he makes from the 
Psalms, to warn Christians not to harden their hearts 
against Christ as their fathers had done against Moses, 
when God " sware in His wrath, they shall not enter 
into My rest." That leads him to speak of God's promise 
of rest, and how we may attain it. And he shows that 
there is a rest in store for God's people of later days : 
that the rest of which the Psalmist had spoken was not 
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to be interpreted merely of the literal Canaan, but in 
its second meaning of another and a better land of 
promise. And later on in the Epistle he returns to the 
same thought; it seems to haunt him, as though he 
were himself one whose life had been one of unrest, and 
perhaps of banishment and persecution :* as though he 
were some missionary like ApoUos or Barnabas, to 
whom home was a joy of the past, or some outcast 
wanderer upon the face of the earth like Aquila. For 
in that grand chapter in which he speaks of the faith 
of the saints of old, he tells us how they confessed that 
they were "strangers and pilgrims upon the earth," 
having " no abiding city," but seeking a better country, 
that is, an heavenly : to whom earth in short was no 
home, but whose home was in heaven. 

In two ways this is a suitable time for reflecting 
trpon such a thought as this. In the first place it is 
Advent: and at Advent our thoughts naturally turn 
first to the coming of the Lord, and then from that to 
all that future life which lies behind it ; to that other 
country especially which we know by the name of 
heaven. And in the second place, doubtless you are 
inost of you looking forward to a rest nearer at hand : 
to^ the rest which the end of a term brings to you after 
your work here. If I were to sum up your thoughts of 
the next few days in a single word, that word would be 
** home." You are full of bright and happy expectations 
of the change from school-life with its work, its irksome 
routine, its competitions, its restraints, its temptations, 
its seeming disregard for tenderer and more human 
sympathies — to the calmer, fireer, more afiectionate 
atmosphere of your homes. 

I believe I am right in saying that in our translation 
of the Bible the word home never occurs except in 
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the two phrases to be " at home " and to go or come 
" home " — in other words, only as an adverb. And that 
points to the further fact that our translators felt that 
there was nothing in the original which at all corre- 
sponded to our word home in its fullest and deepest 
meaning. And the truth is that the English word, 
simple as it sounds, connected as it is with the memories 
and associations of our earliest years, appealing as it 
does to the deepest feelings of the least learned and 
the least sophisticated among us, does not express an 
entirely simple idea. It expresses rather a combination 
of ideas — ^a combination which to a great part at least 
of the ancient world was almost unknown. In the 
simple times of antiquity indeed, such times as those 
of which the book of Genesis tells us, or of which we 
get such bright glimpses in the old ballad poetry of 
Greece, or those to which the Roman poets look back 
with such fond regret — in these times indeed, there is 
something like an English home : but in the artificial 
life of the more civilized times of Jew, and Greek, and 
Roman alike it has all but disappeared. And indeed 
the more artificial and unreal the life of any people is, 
the more does this idea of home tend to retire into the 
background. If we look for an ideal of an English 
home it would not certainly be in some ambitious 
London house, taken for the season and then exchanged 
for one at the sea-side and another in the country, but 
rather in some quiet rural parsonage embowered in 
immemorial trees, or in some simpler cottage yet, whose 
simplicity is the type of the orderly domestic peace 
that dwells there, and, like a very Shechinah, turns the 
humble dwelling into a shrine of God Himself. Two 
ideas go to make up what we mean when we 
speak of home: one the idea of a single place, no 
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matter how poor and humble, round which a thousand 
memories and associations cluster, like the creeper that 
covers and glorifies the bare brick walls : the other the 
love of what these walls contain, the love of parent and 
child, of husband and wife, of sister and brother — all 
that love of kindred which is the holiest and purest 
part of what we have left on earth of the innocence 
and sinlessness of heaven. 

And however stem the necessity is for every one who 
means to make his mark in life, to let work be his one 
predominant thought at school, yet I for one should be 
very sorry if there were no times such as this, when the 
thought of home rises into at least equal prominence. 
The manliest boy of all, who has learnt what duty 
means, and how God makes duty and happiness go 
hand in hand together, is not sorry, I take it, in the 
long run, to leave home for school as holidays come to 
their end, and work begins again : and though we may 
have a tender comer in our heart for the young boy 
who is so prodigal of life that he wishes the weeks gone 
which separate him from his home, yet in our sterner 
moments we condemn such a feeling as an unworthy 
view of the work of life that must begin even in boy- 
hood. But for all that there is no manliness in not 
caring, or pretending not to care, for the thought that 
you have done your school work for the time and are to 
go back to your homes. Sad as it is for any one to have 
no home to go to, I should count it a still sadder lot if 
the thought of home brought with it anything but 
happy thoughts and bright anticipations. For many as 
are the reasons which combine to make you long for 
home, there are few of them which are not in some 
sense at least worthy ones. It may be useful for xis to 
spend a few minutes in recalling what they are. 
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For one, there is that thought of rest with which I 
began. You are naturally not sorry to think that you 
may have done for a time with work — with work, that 
is, of the more serious type, the work which comes in a 
regular routine. I say naturally, for it is a law of nature 
that men can't go on working continuously : a law that 
is taught us at once by the facts of nature — the fact, 
for instance, that sleep is necessary to us all ; by those 
remarkable words in the Bible, " God rested from His 
work that He had done," and by the institution— a 
divine institution if ever there was one — of a day of 
rest for all the world. But don't let us fall into any 
misapprehension about it. Don't imagine that you 
have earned such a rest, still less that you will enjoy it 
as keenly as you might and should enjoy it, unless it 
comes after earnest and honest work here. Don't 
imagine that you have earned it. It may seem a hard 
thing to say, but in every school there are some boys 
who turn their school time into a holiday, and for whom 
therefore it would only be right that their holidays 
should be turned into a time for work: and even so 
they would pay a much lighter penalty than most of us 
have to pay for the wasted hours of earlier life. And 
don't imagine that you will enjoy it to the full. It is 
not indeed true that it is always the hardest worker 
who enjoys rest most, just as it is not always the tired 
workman who sleeps the soundest or the longest. And 
it may often happen that a boy with a greater capacity 
for enjoyment than another gets more pleasure out of 
a holiday than one who has deserved it better, but has 
less power in taking delight in life. But that is not the 
point. You cei*tainly none of you know the full enjoy- 
ment which you can get out of this or any rest unless 
you have worked for it. To every one alike, be his 
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enjoyment of rest and relaxation great or small, it is 
and must be enhanced by the approval of a conscience 
which is given only to him who works as in the sight of 
God. Life is too short for idleness. 

" Come, labour on ! 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain, 
While all around him waves the golden grain, 
And every servant hears the master say 

*Go, work to-day '1" 

And again, don't think of rest as something better 
than work, for rest is not and never was the end of life. 
We rest that we may work again, said the old Greek 
philosopher ; and that is the true view of life. Work is 
a nobler, nay a happier thing than rest, because its 
happiness never palls until the time has come for it to 
cease, with failing powers and whitening hair. It was 
originally a curse upon man to have to earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow; but there is a bright side 
even to that destiny, and that is that the truest and 
manliest of men love their work better than anything 
else besides. And that is the true way of working oflf 
the curse. Sweet as the thought of rest may be when 
labour is over, it is better not to dream too much of it, 
but rather to find our happiness in the work which God 
has given us to do. 

And once again, before I quit this subject of the rest 
of home, remember that there are limits to it. I have 
no sympathy with the boy who when he gets home 
thinks it part of his holiday enjoyment to lie in bed 
half the morning through ; and who never opens a book 
from one end of his holiday to the other, except when 
he takes an unwilling and preoccupied glance at his 
holiday task the day before he comes back here. Once 
for all be it said that education is no education at all 
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which begins and ends with school, with the Latin and 
Greek, the mathematics and the French that you learn 
here. Education should be a continuous thing — con- 
tinuous, if not in its methods, at any rate in its progress 
as a whole. It should go on in holiday time as well as 
at school. The truest rest, it has often been said, is a 
change of work, and though I don't w ant to press that 
too far, yet don t waste all the precious hours of your 
holiday in frivolity or in pastimes. Do something to 
add to your stock of knowledge. Give up some time 
every day to reading such books as the great minds of 
the world have left for us to profit by. Try and make 
some noble poem, some clear-sighted history of what 
men have done and suflfered for the right, some noble 
life of devotion and usefulness, your own. Or if you 
prefer it, study God*s works in nature ; the stars that 
shine above your heads, the soil under your feet, the 
rocks that make up the mountains around you ; study, 
instead of plotting to destroy, the wild life that fills the 
wood, and field, and stream about your home. If you 
live under the shadow of some grand cathedral, or 
within reach of some gallery filled with noble works of 
artists who laboured hard to qualify themselves to teach 
men by their creations, try and understand more than 
you have done why it is that men look up to them so, 
and acknowledge the greatness of what they have done. 
Surely these are the true ways of using your time of 
rest ; and when you have done this there will be plenty 
of time left for pastime. God has given you a mind to 
till : don't let it lie fallow. And remember also, that no 
mental training is complete unless it goes hand in hand 
with spiritual training as well. Don't neglect the 
means of grace. You who have made your first Com- 
munion to-day, keep up the habit at home, whether 
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those with whom your lot is thrown do the same or not. 
Help on any good work that comes in your way. And 
may God make your time of leisure a time of growth in 
grace, and in the knowledge of Himself. 

But there are other reasons yet why you long to get 
back home — higher and nobler reasons than this desire 
to rest. School separates you for the time from those 
whom you hold dearer than any one else in the world, 
and although your holidays did nothing else for you, yet 
if they reunited you to father and mother, to sisters and 
brothers, they would yet bring you a deeper and truer 
happiness" than any other time in the long round of the 
year. School friendships may do a good deal to make 
you forget the absence of all these while you are here, 
but no friendship however close and however unselfish — 
and school friendships may well be both — can compare 
with the love which a true son bears to his father or 
mother; just as no kindness, no sympathy, no brave 
support and kindly countenance from a friend in your 
school troubles, welcome as it is, and grateful as you 
may feel for it, can ever compare with the watchful 
care, the prayerful anxiety, the unfathomed depth of 
unselfish love which for all these years have been 
lavished upon each of you by your parents. And if here 
at school you have felt out of sympathy for one reason 
ox another with those among whom your lot is cast, 
what sympathy is there like that of one who knows you 
and reads you as no one else does or can do ? Assuredly 
there is no tie like this. See then that each successive 
holidays bind it closer about your hearts. I need not 
tell you to love father or mother ; there are few indeed 
who do not do that, and if they don't no words of mine 
will make them. But it is needful for many of you 
that I remind you to let each successive holidays find 
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you more thoughtful and considerate, for boyhood is 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. It does not always make 
allowance for difference of years; it does not always 
understand the caution which experience teaches those 
who are older; it sometimes resents what it thinks 
the unnecessary strictness of a father, the superfluous 
anxiety of a mother ; and sometimes there come unjust 
and angry words that are better left unsaid. Keep 
watch over your thoughts and over your lips. Be more 
thoughtful and more considerate to repay the love and 
care that have been given you so freely. It will not 
always be in your power. For some of you, the 
whitening hair, the step less buoyant than of old, the 
deepening wrinkles upon the brow, are telling the tale 
of years that pass, are warning you that even the best 
loved father and mother you have not always with you. 
God grant you, when they are gone, to have not only 
happy memories of all they did for you, but a cloudless 
conscience about the return you made them. 

Yet one word more about your homes. Is not one 
reason for which you love to return to them the 
perfect innocence of all their associations ? I can well 
imagine that one who at school either against his will 
is forced now and again to listen to words or to be a 
witness of deeds which jar upon his higher and finer 
nature, or who with his will has been somehow weakly 
carried away by a current of tainted opinion and 
tradition, is in his secret heart glad to return to the 
stainless surroimdings of home, just as one emerges with 
relief from the polluted atmosphere of some crowded 
room into the free pure air outside. To such I would 
only say two things. One is this : Make yourself 
worthy to live in that pure atmosphere. Be earful 
what you say. Don't write letters that you would be 
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ashamed to let your sisters read. If you have younger 
brothers, keep watch over every word and deed lest you 
sow seeds of a mischief of which one day you may see 
too late the bitter harvest. Let home at least be sacred. 
And the other is this : If you have fallen in with bad 
companions at school, use your holiday as a means to 
break with them. Come back with new resolves, with 
a settled will not to fall back into the old grooves. Let 
your time of absence be like a gulf between the old life 
and the new. Come back penetrated with the innocence 
and purity of your homes, and let it save you from your 
lower self and from the dangers and snares which have 
proved fatal to you before. God help you one and all 
to feel, in the sultriest of moral wastes, when the 
scorching power of sin is beating most fiercely upon 
your heads, the cool relief of the shadow of your 
homes. 

Think then of the coming time of rest as you should 
think of it. And let it remind you to-night of that 
other rest for the people of God of which all earthly 
rests are only the foretaste. For we should look at this 
heavenly home of ours just in the same light as we do 
at the earthly homes from which circumstances keep us 
away for a time. For it too lies in store only for those 
who have served God on earth ; none other have part in 
it or claim to it. It too is not to be put before us as the 
end of work : if God had no heaven to give us, it would 
still be our duty as well as our happiness to do His 
work on earth. About it too we must be heedful that 
the thought of it does not hinder our labours here by 
making us dream of what lies beyond, instead of looking 
to what lies before us. There are numbers of religious 
books, scores of hymns, and not a few preachers of 
Christianity, if Christianity it is, that will try to per- 
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suade you that earth is a very weary place, in which 
there is no true joy but the hope of heaven. Once for 
all, don't believe them. Earth is not a weary place to 
those who work and do their duty. To the slaves of 
sin, to the bondsmen of lust, to the captives of Satan, it 
may well be weary enough ; and doubtless it has its sad 
side even to others as they see their fellows thus held in 
thraldom. But we are not the slaves of sin, we are 
free with the liberty wherewith God' has freed us, we 
are ransomed by the blood of Jesus Christ. For us 
earth is still the footstool of God ; and life is yet bright 
with the glory of His presence. 

True, we yearn and long to see that glory no longer 
in fitful gleams, dimmed and darkened by the passing 
clouds of sin. True, we may well desire to be more holy, 
to be more free from the temptations and the snares of 
Satan. And in that sense w<e may well, without any 
morbid sentimentality or despairing faintheartedness, 
long for that other life which is but the perfecting of 
our life on earth, and cry — 

" The highest hopes we cberish her^, 

How fast they tire and faiut I 
How many a spot defiles the robe 

That wraps an earthly saint ! 
for a heart that never sins ! 

for a soul washed white ! 
for a voice to praise our King, 

Nor weary day nor night I " 

And we may well long to come nearer, and to behold 
the face of that Father whom having not seen we have 
loved. These things are indeed part of what we live 
for : greater holiness, increased nearness to God. But 
the desire of these things is not a mere desire for rest : 
not a mere longing to have done with the labour of life. 
Rather it is the desire to serve God better than we can 
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do here. For, as one has said, the true idea of heaven 
is not that of infinite happiness in infinite rest, but 
rather that of infinite labour which yet brings no 
weariness with it. God give us all so to work for Him 
here, that He may find work for us to do hereafter, and 
in that work our everlasting rest. 

" Come, labour on ! 
No time for rest till glows the western sky, 
While the long shadows o'er our pathway lie, 
And a glad sound comes with the setting sun, 

* Servants, well done 1 ' 

" Oome, labour on ! 
The toil is pleasant, the reward is sure ; 
Blessed are those who to the end endure : 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall be, 

Lord, with Thee ! " 
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THE TRINITY. 

Man's Triple Relation to God. 

IJoHNiv. 13, 14, 

" Hereby know we that we dwell in Him, and He in lis, because 
He hath given us of His Spirit. 

" And we have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world." 

I AM never sorry to have to preach to you on Trinity 
Sunday. For preaching to you as I do from time to 
time, and each time with even a deeper sense of 
responsibility than the last, I feel it always a tempta- 
tion, if one may so put it, to speak exclusively of those 
practical problems which arise from day to day in the 
life and work of this community of ours : to show you 
only the weak places in your moral armour, the true 
weapons of your moral warfare. And I do not question 
for a moment that those are subjects which most of all 
need dwelling on in such a congregation as this ; for, as 
day by day goes by, you are brought into direct and 
bitter conflict with temptation and with sin : whereas 
the world of theological controversy and belief, and even 
of that reverent and thoughtful sentiment which is the 
truest religion of the perfect man, lies at least for the 
younger and more unformed minds among you as yet 
rather in the future than in the present. 
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But Trinity Sunday gives us a reminder, if a reminder 
were wanted, that morality is not all of religion even 
for the young — that it is not enough that those to 
whom belongs the high prerogative and weighty re- 
sponsibility of preaching to you from Sunday to Sun- 
day should try to 

" Lead you to holiness, the road 
Which man must take to dwell with God," 

but that they must also do what they can to 
" Lead you to Christ, the living Way." 

No doubt the following of the path of duty, careless 
through what bleak deserts of social solitude and banish- 
ment, through what tangled forests of difficulty and 
personal opposition, through what turbid streams of 
angry persecution and obloquy it may lead you, so it 
brings you to the one goal which you are seeking ; no 
doubt the strong battle for the right waged in the face 
of the serried battalions of a world that unites to do 
the wrong — or what is even harder, in the face of end- 
less skirmishers fighting for Satan each by himself, but all 
the more dangerous because the more ubiquitous and the 
more unexpected in their subtle attacks ; no doubt all 
this steady doing of the good and resistance to the evil 
is a noble and beautiful thing in itself, and one which 
each one of us should set before himself as the ideal of 
a true man's life. No doubt the spirit which generates 
in us this moral bravery is the very kernel and heart 
of religion, the solid nucleus round which it must 
gather, the seat of its central life and activity : but yet 
it is not all of religion. You have not done all in reli- 
gion, when you have done your duty, any more than 
you have done all to grasp the masterpiece of some 
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ancient writer, when you have looked out all the words 
and put them into intelligible English, while you have 
forgotten to study the play of character, to follow the 
converging threads of subtle argument, to see the poet 
or philosopher behind the words which he puts in 
others' mouths. Just as in our intercourse with others 
it is not all of friendship to respect what one sees in 
their character, to admire rectitude or generosity, or 
candour, or amiability, so it is not all of religion to 
practise these virtues for ourselves. 

In short, besides the practice of holiness we must have 
the love of God. And the love of God, in the only sense 
in which it is a true phrase, means the close communion 
of the soul of man with God. It means what the old 
Mosaic books call " walking with God," the friendship 
of man with his Creator and Redeemer and Sanctifier. 

It is a hard thing, no doubt, to say that we ought all 
of us to be the friends of God. For that phrase doesn't 
mean only friendly towards God; thousands of men 
have been that who have never known what it was to 
be religious. The friendship of man with God should 
be, and is, in thousands of cases, as tnie as the friend- 
ship of man with man. 

And of course that is a very hard thing to say, for 
God is a Spirit, and no man hath seen Him at any 
time. How deeply this diflBculty was felt in the primi- 
tive ages of the world is written in chapter after 
chapter of the Bible. The old Hebrews longed to seo 
God, and yet dreaded that if they saw Him they should 
die. How strange is the story of the great leader of 
Israel praying God that He would show him His glory, 
and bidden to stand in the clift of the rock while the 
Lord passed by with outstretched hand covering the 
prophet's face that he might not sec the countenance of 
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his Maker, which none might look upon and live ! Or 
the scene when the people cowered at the foot of the 
granite crags of Sinai, about which the thunder rolled 
and the lightnings played, and every heart shrunk in 
terror from the sound of the voice of God, while their 
leader drew near to the "thick darkness where God 
was " to pray that they might not die. Or the vision 
of God to the bold prophet of later years — ^a vision of 
wind and earthquake and fire in which God was not, 
and lastly through the silence, the still small voice which 
Elijah heard, and wrapped his face in his mantle as he 
stood in the entering-in of the cave. Or the unsatisfied 
yearning of the disciple of Christ when he said " Lord 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us." 

It was a hard thing indeed for men living in these 
old times, before Christ had died and risen again, 
before the tongues of flame had settled upon the heads 
of the apostles of the new Gospel, even to conceive of 
an intercourse with God. ' It was left for the greater 
and holier men of the nation alone : for Abraham, the 
friend of God ; for Moses, the inspired law-giver of 
Israel; for the prophets chosen to reveal the will of 
the Creator to the world. The rest of them could not 
get over even that first diflBculty, that no man had seen 
God and lived. They had, in short, no true revelation 
of His nature. 

But for us that diBBculty at any rate has been sur- 
mounted. To-day's services have called to our minds the 
fact that we have a definite revelation of God's nature : 
a revelation of a Father, a Son, and a Spirit, three per- 
sons in one God. Stating it so, it may seem perhaps a 
dry doctrine, with no particular meaning for our hearts, 
whatever it has for our minds. But that is not the 
right way to look at it. If we look at it in its true 
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light, look below the mere statement of a theological 
truth to a deeper and more living meaning, we shall see 
far more in it than that. We shall see in it more and 
more clearly the possibility of this communion with God 
of which I have been speaking, hear in this revelation 
of His nature which He has given us a divine voice 
telling us that our feeling towards God the Father 
should be like that of loving children to an earthly 
father ; our feeling to God the Son like that with which 
men regard their friends : our feeling to God the Holy 
Spirit like the feeling which man has for his higher 
and nobler self, the self of his calmer and purer hours, 
the self which obeys conscience and which conscience 
approves. If these human analogies seem over-bold, let 
me put my meaning more fully : — 

1. The relation of man to God is, in one sense, that 
of a child to his father — and that is a relation of 
which, if we think of God at all, we cannot but be re- 
minded every day of our life : reminded every time we 
gaze upon His creation, green grass or waving woods, 
rolling sea or blue sky: and yet more by the living 
creations of His hand that people the world around 
our path : — 

"The Governance and Regimen is Thine, 
Oh Plenitude divine ! 
Of all the orbs that roll 
Through all Thy infinite space. 
We are through Thee alone, each in its place — 
Organic, inorganic, great and small ; 
Thou dost inspire and keep us all ; — 
Earth, sky, and sea ; herb, tree, insect and brute ; 
All Thy created excellences mute, 
To man of large discourse and the undying soul.'* 

And the thought that we, aU in all as we are each of us 
to himself, are yet but atoms in this great creation, is not 
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oae to be lightly dismissed. It should lead us for one 
thing to a truer sympathy with all living things ; to a 
love for that simplicity, that unconscious following of 
the right, which one finds in nature and nowhere else ; 
and, above and beside all this, to see God's hand in 
all that He has made, and to look up to Him as His 
children should. 

And if I struck the keynote of what we ought to feel 
for our Father, I think it would be, in one word, " Trust." 
If there is any feeling that a true son has to a true 
father, it is that. From the time that a father's hand 
took our childish hand in his, and guided and sup- 
ported our tottering steps, we learnt surely to trust him, 
as one who was stronger and wiser than ourselves able 
to give us what was best and to deny what was hurtful, 
able to guide us helpfully on our way through life. 
Surely we have well-nigh all of us felt something of 
that kind to an earthly father. Is it so hard to feel it 
towards a heavenly ? Is it too- hard to think that we 
have in " Our Father who is in heaven," One who has 
not only called us into the world and kept us there, but 
who watches with eyes, all-seeing alike and all-loving, 
our lying down and rising up, our going out and coming 
in, the times when we walk firm upon the path of duty, 
as well as those at which our footsteps fail and faint 
and wander from the way ? Is it too hard to think that 
when troubles gather thick about us, when we seem to 
be most beset with difficulties and trials. He is, after 
all, working for the best : to remember that we see not 
all that He sees, see not the bitter lees at the bottom 
of the sweetened cup that we stretch out our hands for 
and He denies us — see not the permanent blessing in 
the bitterness of the passing disappointment ? Can we 
not learn to say, as the poor mad poet said, saved, if the 
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tale be true, from an act of self-destruction only by an 
accident: — 

" Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face '' ? 

There is a picture of RaphaeFs — small but mar- 
vellously beautiful in the majestic sweep of its lines 
and the grandeur of its working-out — in which he has 
dared to put on canvas the figure of God as He appeared 
to Ezekiel in his vision, seated as it were upon a throne, 
up-borne by a creature strangely compact of man and lion 
and ox and eagle. And, from underneath the outspread 
arms of the Almighty One, peep the childish faces of two 
cherubim, in such contrast to the wild scene about them 
that one wonders how they came there. But as they 
nestle underneath the Everlasting Arms, there is upon 
each face a look of such absolute serenity and confidence 
as one may seek in vain elsewhere. It is so that we 
too should feel safe with God. For not only is it true 
that for those who rest wholly upon His help and 
strength there is no fear in His presence, but only under 
the shadow of His wings can we find a refuge until the 
tyranny of this world with its sorrows and its wrongs be 
overpast. 

2. And if our friendship with the first Person of the 
Godhead is to be that of a child with his father, so our 
feeling for the Son of God should be that of friend for 
friend. A hard saying no doubt again : for if God the 
Father is but an abstraction to us, a Being whom we 
have never seen and cannot realise, so God the Son, 
though He became man for us, has passed from earth 
these eighteen hundred years and more. 

H 2 
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'* Ah, would my Lord were here amongst us still, 

Proflfering His bosom to His servant s brow ; 

Too oft that holy life comes o'er us now 
Like twilight echoes from a distant hill ; 
We long for His pure looks and words sublime ; 

His lowly-lofty innocence and grace ; 
The talk sweet-toned, and blessing all the time ; 

The mountain sermon, and the ruthful gaze ; 

The cheerly credence gathered from His face, 
His voice in village groups at eve or prime ! " 

We love to linger over the story as we read it, and 
yet how diflferent are all the surroundings from our 
own : how dififerent the atmosphere, the civilisation in 
which He lived ! The more vividly we try to realise 
exactly what He was, and what a life He spent in the 
world — and books and pictures have helped us a good 
deal in that of late — ^the more clearly does it come out 
how diflferent He was in His humanity from ourselves, 
how thoroughly Eastern, a Hebrew of the Hebrews. And 
He is dead and gone : and it is hard to keep green in 
our hearts the memory even of those whom we loved 
best in the world, much more to hold communion 
with One whose face we never saw, whose voice we 
never heard. 

And yet see what it was that He did : how thoroughly 
He was man with man : what a transcendent sacrifice 
it was that He made for us. What it meant for God 
to be incarnate and made man we can never know and 
can only dimly guess. But make it real to yourselves 
that He was as one of yourselves : as much of a human 
being as the boy who is sitting next you to-night. 
How can I make it more real to you without passing 
the bounds of reverence ? May I say that there is no 
reason why Christ — ^if He had lived in the West instead 
of the East, in the present century instead of that in 
which He did live — should not have been an English 
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school-boy like one of you — a school-boy who had a 
study and a dormitory, who said lessons, and came to 
chapel ? What I mean is simply this : that if He had 
been and done all this instead of being what He was and 
doing what He did, it would have made no real difference 
so far as the reality of His humanity went, He would have 
been no more really a man like ourselves than He was as 
a Jew all these centuries back. As it was. He was no 
English school-boy, but bred in the family of a Nazarene 
carpenter, and though we have little told us of His 
youth, and it is useless guessing, I do not doubt that 
He spent His boyhood, not as the monkish fables tell 
us, in making clay sparrows and changing thern to living 
birds, and other such useless miracles and displays of 
divine power, but in work that was honestly done, 
in sober thought and kindly deeds of help and of 
mercy. No ! He was flesh of our flesh, bone of our 
bone ; " a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have/' 

Is it so very hard to love Him, to be friends with 
Him ? Can you not make Him, if not exactly such an 
associate as your school companion, still such a one as 
some older brother whom you love — some older friend 
whom you have learnt to trust, and to look up to and 
to go to for help, and that in even a higher sense and 
with a more perfect trust yet ? Is it too hard when the 
night is come, and you throw yourself down at your 
bedside to call up in saddest memory all the failures of 
the day, the half-truth that was left untold, the listless 
fit of indolence that would not rouse itself to do its 
work, the unforgiving heart that would exact its penalty 
for the wrong that it might have condoned — ^when the 
thought of all this is heavy upon you, and perhaps even 
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more, the thought of something which no confidence or 
love could make you disclose to any human ear for the 
very shame and humiliation of it, is it too hard to feel 
that you can confess it to One whose true strong arms 
are about you to lift up your head and to steady your 
steps ; through whose human heart there runs still the 
current of a human sympathy ? Can you not say to 
yourself, it was thus that Christ was tempted, and nerve 
yourself to conquer even as He conquered, to endure even 
as He endured, — if for nothing else, for the love which you 
bear Him, for the life which He lived for you, the 
death which He died for you, for the love and the help 
which even now He is waiting to give you ? 

And when you come to that solemn rite of the Bread 
and the Wine, which He asked you to celebrate for Him 
and with Him, as one paltry return for all these thirty 
years of poverty and self-denial, for the death of the 
criminal and the malefactor which He underwent upon 
Calvary, can you not feel that He is there — ^blessing, 
helping, strengthening ? God help you if you are play- 
ing the Christian outwardly, and have never felt what 
it is thus to need Christ and to love Him, God help 
you to a truer loyalty, to a warmer love, to a more 
real religion. 

** Saviour, pure and holy, 
Lover of the lowly, 
Sign us with Thy sign, 
Take our hands in Tiiine, 
Take our hands and come, 
Lead Thy children home." 

3. And lastly, in but a few brief words, let me show 
what I meant when I said that our feeling for thd 
Holy Spirit should be that which a man has for his 
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higher and truer and nobler self. For it is true, as our 
hymn tells us, that 

" Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone." 

If we have the Holy Spirit dwelling in our hearts, 
He not only creates, but is within us the living foun- 
tain and well-spring from which all good thoughts, and 
words, and actions flow. Surely it is no small thing to 
have our hearts, as St. Paul put it, the temples of the 
Holy Ghost ; to have God Himself thus close to us, 
closer than father, or friend, or brother, in us, and with 
us, and of us. God help us to remember whose voice it 
is when conscience speaks : to keep silence before it and 
to do its will. When sin is sweet and temptation power- 
ful, think of this heavenly Guest within you who has 
thus made His home in your hearts : think of those 
better moments when He helped you to resist and to 
conquer, of the gladness and the pride which the vic- 
tory gave you. When two courses are open to you, 
never take the selfish and the base one, when you can 
take the generous and the good. Side with your truer 
self, and you will be siding with God always. Cherish 
what is higher, and better, and nobler within your- 
selves, and you will be making yourself one with the 
Spirit of God. 

It is thus that this, the one Sunday of the Church's 
year which is set apart not for the commemoration of an 
event but for the enforcement of a doctrine, may and 
should teach us not a dry lesson in theological dogma, 
but a living truth that touches the heart of hearts 
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within us. May God, God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, make us to realise more and more -what His 
presence amongst us means, and grant us day by 
day more of reality and earnestness and faith in our 
religion. 

" Oh, inner Radiance of the heart, 
That drawest all men, whatsoe'er Thou art ! 
Spring of the soul, that dost remove 
Winter with rays of love ; 



With awe-struck souls we seek Thee ; we adore 

Thy greatness ever more and more ; 

We turn to Thee with worship, till at last, 



Looking, with less of awe and more of love. 

To Thy high throne above, 

We see no dazzling brightness as of old, 

No kingly splendour cold, 

But the sweet Presence of a Heavenly Friend." 
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SERMON XI. 
THE MANLINESS OF GODLINESS. 

Ephesians iv. 13. 

" Till we come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of Gk)d, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ." 

There is a word in the New Testament which St. 
Paul is very fond of using when he wants to put before 
his converts and disciples the ideal which they ought to 
propose to themselves in the Christian life. The word 
is T€\€to9, which in the passage before us is translated 
" perfect " — the perfect man. It means full-grown. In 
one shape or another the metaphor is constantly arising 
in St. Paul. "I could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal," he says reprovingly to the 
Corinthians, "even as unto babes in Christ. I have 
fed you with milk, and not with meat : for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able." 
" Brethren," he says to them in another place, " be not 
children in understanding: howbeit in malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be men (reXetot yiv€<r0€)J* 
" Let us therefore," he says to the Philippians, when he 
has told them how he reaches on to the great goal 
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which lies before him, thinking of nothing but the end 
in view, " let us therefore, as many as are full-grown 
men {riXeioi) be thus minded " — always eager to go on 
in the spiritual race. It is easy to see why the word 
and the idea are so often repeated. If ever there was a 
full-grown mind and heart, if ever there was a man, in 
the highest and truest sense of the word, it was St. Paul. 
He had done with childishness. " When I was a child," 
he says, " I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child : but when I became a man I put 
away childish things." But it was not so with his 
converts. They had embraced Christianity indeed, but 
they did not all develop the strength and vigour of 
full-grown Christians. There was a childishness about 
them: a tendency to quarrel about little matters of 
precedence, and ceremonies, and imimportant opinions, 
which jarred upon him and vexed him : a littleness of 
mind everywhere, which his great and generous soul, 
giving up everything for his work and his work alone, 
could not understand ; an infantile clutching at this or 
that bit of Christian doctrine or teaching, without that 
comprehensive grasp of the whole which is the mark of 
a strong and vigorous faith. 

Christianity, then, in St. Paul's view, demands of us 
that we should aim at being full-grown men ; and make 
progress towards this perfection of our stature day by 
day. In more modem phrase, God asks us not only to 
be Christians, but to be manly Christians; that our 
religion, as shown alike in our faith and in our life, 
should be not childish, not weakly, not eflfeminate, but 
strong and resolute and masculine. 

But what is it to be manly — to be thus full-grown 
and perfect — to have attained this reXecorq^ of our 
nature ? It is less easy perhaps to answer that question 
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than to say that we can recognise manliness when we 
see it in common life, or read of it in history or m 
fiction. But I am not sure that everybody can say even 
that. I am not sure that a great deal that passes for 
manliness is not a sham and an imposture ; and on the 
other hand that many a man and many a boy, manly 
in the truer sense of the word, never gets credit for the 
quality at all. 

A true man, I take it, is one who is healthy in body, 
sound in mind, brave, genuine, and resolute in his moral 
nature, reverent and loyal in his spiritual; in whom 
body, mind, and spirit are so tempered and subordinated 
the one to the other, that none of the three tyrannises 
over the rest, or asserts itself to their detriment, and 
that none of the three is lost sight of or unduly 
depreciated. This is the manliness, the rekeioTiq^i at 
which Christians must aim. 

You may think it a strange thing, perhaps, that I 
began by sajdng healthy in body. It is quite true that 
tnen cannot help being bom with feeble frames and 
bodily weaknesses. It is quite true that men whose 
life has been one long struggle against disease or 
physical defects, men like St. Paul, like Demosthenes, 
like William of Orange, have often done more true and 
lasting work than thousands of others whose bodily 
powers were immensely greater than their own. The 
day has long since past when Saul and Goliath were 
heroes among men because they towered above their 
fellows. We laugh at the story of the slave-dealer of 
Queen Anne's time, who when, he was told that he saw 
before him the greatest painter and the greatest poet of 
the time, said that he had seen two better men sold for 
a few pounds. But it is wholly untrue to say that 
Christianity has nothing to do with our bodies. It ia 
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wholly a mistake to think that Christ would have us 
humble them, mortify them, stint them day by day* 
The poor saint who stood upon the pillar and bore the 
heat of noonday sun and the damp of nightly dew for 
so long, had not the mind of Christ in that matter ; and 
the ill-fated archbishop, upon whose murdered body 
were found the sackcloth and the vermin and the traces 
of self-inflicted penance, might have spared himself that 
misery at least. Emphatically that is not the teaching 
of the Bible: it bids us rather have our bodies in 
honour, because they are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost ; made in the image and likeness of God ; not to 
be made light of or flung away, or sacrificed upon the 
foul altar of their own desires ; but to be honoured and 
cherished as the casket in which the truer treasure of 
the soul is contained. About the body, Christianity 
has two messages to two dififerent classes of people. To 
the saint of the desert, the ascetic, whose one idea is to 
mortify and crush out the bodily appetites, it says : 
"Rather cherish your body, and have it in honour; 
refusing indeed to indulge it where indulgence is sinful, 
but doing your best to make it strong, that you may do 
better work for the world and for God." To such as 
you here, whose temptations are to make too much of 
the body, it says : *' Don't make it your god : don't let the 
yearning after a reputation for bodily prowess make you 
forget that there are higher and nobler ends in life, 
make you neglect your work and be careless about 
your soul: don't yield to the temptation to eat and 
drink to excess for the mere pleasure of eating and 
drinking, lest you brutalise what might be spiritualised, 
lest you enthrone the lowest part of you in place of the 
highest. Rather imitate him who refrains from present 
pleasure for the sake of higher and more lasting good ; 
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who accepts the self-denial of the training for the sake 
of winning in the race ; who, striving for the mastery, is 
temperate in all things." 

Such then is the teaching of Christ with regard to 
the body. It is not the highest part of man, but it has 
a place in his organisation — a place that cannot be 
overlooked, and ought not to be underrated. But what 
is to be said about the mind ? What has Christ to say 
to it? For surely if we are to be full-grown men 
we must not leave this part of us out of the account. 
And yet there are people who seem practically to think 
that because they are Christians at heart, they need not 
trouble themselves about their minds. The Bible is the 
only book they need read, and do read, and even that is 
read unintelligently and without thought ; and if any- 
thing puzzles them or requires explanation, they are 
content to accept what they are told is the orthodox 
belief, careless whether or not it clashes with science, or 
history, or common-sense. It saves trouble to have all 
one's beliefs cut and dried, and not to have to think 
about them. And so that noblest of all books, replete 
with poetry and burning eloquence, with close reasoning 
and profoundest wisdom, with stirring narrative and 
inspired prophecy, a book as varied as one of nature's 
landscapes in which mountain and valley, forest and 
river, crag and greensward, combine to make one vision 
of unspeakable beauty, is all one monotonous level to 
them. Truly we want more thought alike over the book 
of God and the faith of Christ, more culture of the minds 
with which we must interpret the one and grasp the 
other. We cannot claim to be going on to perfection, 
growing in stature, pressing on to a more perfect 
manhood, if we never think about our religion. 

And yet I am not sure that I would not rather be a 
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Christian even of this childish type than one whose 
pride in his own intellect makes him fancy himself 
superior to God's teaching : better to be a reverent 
fool than a godless genius: far, far better to be the 
least intellectual of saints with Simon Peter than the 
ablest of impostors with Simon Magus ; a rash Josiah 
rushing to his death than a prudent Solomon ending 
his days in spiritual eclipse; a madman with Cowper 
than a popular idol with Byron ; an unsuccessful crusader 
with Louis IX. than the world's victor with Napoleon. 
Mind is the greatest of God's gifts to man, but it is not 
all of man any more than man is all of creation. It is 
the world's lesson, and it is God's lesson too, that it is 
not the greatest genius who can always do most for his 
kind, or even climb highest on the steep of fame. 

Let me pass to man's moral nature. What is there 
in this when it is full-grown that it has not in its 
infancy? Shall we not say fearlessness, self-reliance, 
constancy of purpose ? Are not these just what we are 
most likely to lack when we are young, most likely to 
attain if, as our bodily stature develops, our moral 
growth goes parallel with it ? 

Fearlessness: by which I don't mean ordinary 
courage. That is no doubt a noble virtue. Our heart 
grows warm within us as we hear of deeds of bravery 
such as those of which Christian annals are full. Have 
not men, ay and boys and tender women, braved death 
itself for the right ? Like the boy martyr who died at 
the stake three hundred years ago in a Middlesex country 
town with the simshine gleaming upon his face, as 
though in answer to his prayer, "Son of God, shine 
upon me " : like the Scotch maiden who, bound hand and 
foot where the tide rising inch by inch must overwhelm 
her unless she would buy her liberty by renouncing 
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her faith, turned a deaf ear alike to threats and to 
persuasion, singing the rude psalms that she knew so 
well, thrusting aside the last effort to save her with the 
simple words " I am Christ's, let me go," and perishing 
in the flood of waters. Yes, men have braved death ; 
and what is even harder than that, they have faced the 
terrors of the unknown, which are more terrible than 
the certainty of death : as Paul did when before Felix, 
the Roman Governor, he reasoned of righteousness and 
temperance and judgment to come until Felix trembled ; 
as Ambrose did when he shut the doors of the house of 
God in the fetce of the merciless emperor who came 
red-handed from a massacre of his rebellious subjects 
to offer hypocritical homage to an all-seeing God ; as 
Luther did when he vowed that he would face the 
banded powers of the Papacy and the Empire though 
there were as many devils there as tiles upon the 
houses. And yet there are higher acts of fearlessness 
than these. It required more courage, I take it, in 
St. Paul to break with his old life, to give up his old 
friends, to give up the work to which he had addressed 
himself so zealously and keenly, to confess himself 
wholly and blindly wrong — all that required more than 
a single brave defiance of a judge upon the tribunal. 
And so it is always: it is not the one brave act of 
fearless daring that is the truest test of courage, but the 
continual bearing of injustice and persecution and 
oppression in preference to doing the wrong. If I asked 
you to-night which of your fellows you thought most 
fearless and most courageous, I suspect that your 
thoughts would wander off to the football field, and 
you would think whom you had seen charging most 
pluckily, keeping most persistently in the thickest of 
the fray, caring least for superior size or strength, so he 
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could win a brief advantage for his side. I can tell you 
of a truer courage than that. Come with me to a class- 
room. There are two boys next each other tolerably 
equal perhaps in age and ability ; both are struggling 
more or less ^keenly to win their promotion. But they 
take diflferent means of accomplishing their end. To be 
short, one is dishonest, and copies what he doesn't 
know; and the other, scorning to win a mark or to 
escape a punishment at the expense of his conscience, 
is content week after week to see himself beaten, to see 
his chances grow less and less, to work on against hope, 
and in despite of injustice, knowing that failure means 
disappointment, not only to himself, but also — what is 
perhaps more to him — ^to a father and mother who are 
watching his progress anxiously, and claiming some 
return of industry and success for their interest in him 
and their self-denial for him; knowing that he must 
not open his lips or complain, tempted day by day and 
hour by hour to descend to the moral level of his success- 
fill rival, but brave and resolute to refuse to do the 
wrong. Have any of you known what it is thus to have 
borne failure in silence for the sake of the right ? Then 
one day God will thank you and honour you as I cannot 
though I would. Have you known, any of you, what it 
is to be the dishonourable one, the transgressor, the 
tempter ? Then go down on your knees to-night, and 
pray God to make you like the other. Never mind if 
you have thought yourself socially his superior, if you 
are courted and popular and he is snubbed and looked 
down upon ; pray God to make you the gentleman that 
he is and you are not : never mind if you are the 
fearless athlete, and he the tender shrinking boy who 
is glad when the game is over, pray God to give you 
the courage that he has and you have not ; the man- 
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hood, the reXeto-n;?, the strength and perfection of moral 
stature which he has attained, and which you have 
never tried to reach. 

I cannot dwell to-night upon the other features in 
the moral side of the r^Xeto? avrjp — the self-control, the 
gentleness, the settled purpose which must mark him. 
But I go on to another side in his nature : I mean the 
spiritual For without this, the noblest character is 
only like a perfect body in which the eyes are missing. 
And yet in how many of us is this spiritual element 
not to be found ! How many of us are there in the 
world who say: Yes, I will do my duty if you will show 
it to me ; but I won't do it for the love of God. Only 
the other day I was reading of a remarkable book or 
pamphlet which has appeared quite lately, in which the 
author has laid down for himself the sternest and 
noblest conception of duty, but declares that he cannot 
go beyond that. God and Christ to him are as though 
they never existed : he does not deny that there is a 
God : he does not deny that there was once a teacher 
named Jesus : but they are nothing to his life, or to his 
practice. Now don't let us rashly condemn such a 
man. He is one to whom Christ I believe would have 
been likely to say as He said to the scribe, " Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God " — nay, whom He might 
have loved as he loved his Jewish parallel, the youth 
who had kept the law from his youth up. For such a 
man, if he acts up to his creed, is infinitely nearer to 
Christ's kingdom than many a professing Christian 
who has known nothing of Christianity but the outside 
of it; who says that he believes in a Trinity, but has 
never known what it is to love God as his Father, to 
accept Christ's atonement or imitate His life, to feel the 
sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit within his heart. 
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But yet no one who holds such a godless creed, however 
noble it be, can claim to be what the Apostle calls the 
perfect, full-grown man. For the want of this spiritual 
eyesight is a defect in the nature of any man as marked 
as any want of physical eyesight in the body can be. 

I know what some people will say about it. I know 
what the thought is which rises into the heart of many, 
though they never put it into words. It is this. The 
love of duty is a noble and a manly thing ; the love of 
God and of Christ is only a sentimental one. And it is 
not manly to be sentimental. It is manly to confess that 
we fall from our duty often, to be sorry for our weakness, 
to aim at greater constancy ; it is not manly to weep for 
sin as sin, to cry out to Christ to help us, to do the right 
like children because we think we hear our Fathers 
voice. And it is not always that those who say this 
kind of thing disbelieve in God or Christ : to those who 
do disbelieve I have nothing to say : it would be like 
telling a blind man to admire a landscape, or a deaf one 
to drink in the music of Handel or of Beethoven. But 
in speaking to you I am surely speaking to those who 
believe, who see a God revealed to us in creation, in the 
mind of man, in the voice of conscience, in the inner 
heart of us all. Do you then, believing all this, 
leave Him out of the account, and live, at least in the 
sight of men, as though He were not ? Are you ashamed 
to own that you are religious? Afraid to say or do 
anything which is distinctively a religious act, and not 
a mere performance of a duty or acquiescence in what 
passes for conventional and respectable and proper ? 

What is it of which you are afraid of being guilty if 
you show your love to God ? What is it that seems to 
you unmanly in being outspoken and transparent about 
such a love? Are you afraid of being thought an 
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enthusiast ? Is enthusiasm wrong ? Did any one ever 
stir the world, for good or for evil, ever leave his mark 
on it, ever influence the smallest circle of neighbours or 
friends, who was not an enthusiast, who stopped to think 
whether what he was going to do was respectable, and 
in the ordinary way of every-day life ? If you begin by 
being ashamed of enthusiasm you will end by being 
incapable of it. It is the fire, the living, burning flame 
within us that can bear us on to great deeds if we 
cherish it, but may go out for ever if we give it no fuel 
and no outlet. Are you afraid of being thought con- 
ceited and Pharisaical ? Is it conceit or pharisaism to 
do your bounden duty ? Does it matter one whit what 
your neighbours think of you so your conscience says 
" you must " ? Is it conceit to humble yourself before 
God, to be prayerful, to be reverent, to be obedient to 
His bidding, to claim the boons He has promised to His 
true servants? Beware lest the fear of man drown 
within you the fear of God. Is there nothing to be 
ashamed of in unreligion ? Are you not ashamed to be 
ungrateful, and that to One who has done all for you, 
whose life and death and intercession are no idle tales, 
but living truths? Are you not ashamed to be dis- 
loyal ? After taking service in the army of the living 
God to be indififerent how the fight goes — to sleep at 
your post, to surrender your arms? I speak in 
metaphors, but don't let your religion be a metaphor. 
Don't be content until you can say from the bottom of 
your heart that you love God, and would fain do His 
work. 

Thus I would have you build up in yourselves imtil 
you come to the stature of the perfect man. I am not 
asking you to be men before your time. Childlike I 
would have you always ; childlike in simplicity of heart, 
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in singleness of mind, in trustfulness of character ; be- 
cause to be thus childlike is to be like Christ. But I 
^ould not have you childish. Bather be manly, aim at 
a fuller growth, make yourselves perfect, till you come, 
in the unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. 
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SERMON XII. 

THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AS 
MANIFESTED IN THE LIFE. 

St. John xvi. 7. 

" Nevertheless I tell you the truth : It is expedient for you 
that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you : but if I depart, I will send him unto you." 

Those of you who have been so unhappy as to suflFer 
a great loss, the loss of one who was not only nearly akin 
to you, but also guide, friend, counsellor, pattern, will 
(if such a loss befell you when you were old enough to 
realise what it meant) remember by what feelings it 
was accompanied or followed. There was the sense of 
your o\vn personal grief; it was a pain to you, a pain 
such as you had never felt before, to think that you 
would never see the familiar face, never hear the 
familiar voice again. Something had gone out of your 
life, and for long the thought of that gap, that absence, 
seemed to mingle with all your thoughts, to be a bitter 
drop in the daily or hourly cup of existence. For the 
time at least it seemed to you as though life would 
never be the same to you again. And besides this, you 
had very likely, at first at any rate, another feeling. 
The dead person, father, mother, whoever it was, had 
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occupied a distinct place in the little world in which 
you lived ; had had a work in life, and had done that 
work faithfully and well. And you thought that the 
empty place could never be filled, the work that had 
dropped from the dead hand could never be properly 
taken up again; the loss, not only to you but to 
many and many another, was one that could never be 
repaired. 

And what is true of our little lives is true also of the 
greater life of the world. When a great man dies who 
has played a noble part upon its political stage, it is not 
only that a nation mourns for its lost benefactor, but 
that here too, as in the other case men ask the question. 
Who shall arise to do his work or take his place, who 
will wield the power for good which he had, or mould 
as he did the counsels of the nation ? Or again it may 
be that some great teacher, the leader of a great 
religious movement, passes away ; and to his disciples, 
to the men who have followed him reverently and 
loyally, have drunk in the burning words of his teaching, 
have known something of the personality which lay 
beneath them, it has been an added sorrow that the 
world could show no one who was at once inspired with 
the same love for the truth which he had taught, and 
also able to carry others with him, to make them zealous 
and enthusiastic like himself. 

But after all, in all these cases the fear is as a rule 
much worse than the reality. A father dies who has 
been the stay and pillar of the household, the guide and 
friend of his children. True, his place cannot be £lled : 
none can do all that he was doing. But have we not 
seen, not once or twice, but again and again, the 
spectacle of a son, manly and self-controlled and brave, 
learning to take upon himself the duties of head of the 
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family, to be the help and comfort of his mother, the 
pattern and the counsellor of his younger brothers, the 
true father of the fatherless, brother and father in one, 
whose boyish form had in it the heart of one that was 
already a man in all but stature, who could look the 
present in the face, and keep a bright hope, that was 
a faith as much as a hope, for the unknown future? 
When the great statesman died, it may be that, for a 
time no one took up his mantle ; but as time went on 
there came others to the fore, and by degrees two or 
three singled themselves out, and one at last seemed to 
step gradually into the vacant chieftaincy, to lead the 
leaderless host, not quite on the old lines, or in the old 
way, but yet on the one hand with a power and charm of 
bis own, and on the other with a loyal love of the old 
true principles, a loyal looking back to the leader that 
had gone before him. When the great teacher died, his 
death seemed in a way to emphasise his teachings, to 
drive home into men's hearts what he said, and if 
no light seemed to dawn in place of the great sun 
which had set, yet the heaven was full of lesser lights 
of whose very existence men had scarcely been conscious 
before. 

The fact is, that a great man, if he is a truly great 
man, lives after death — ^lives in the institutions which 
he has created or to which he has given a fresh life in 
the disciples whom he has inspired with his own creed 
and his own enthusiasm, in the multitudes whose life has 
been raised by the teachings which have come to them 
directly from his life or from his books, or indirectly 
through the mouths of those others whom he has 
taught. Wider, far wider, is the influence which he 
exerts when he is dead than any he could have had 
when living. His name is a household word, his spirit 
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a force among thousands who never saw him or heard 
him. 

And if these things are true of human leaders, a 
thousand times more tnie were thej of Christ, the 
Divine Leader. I don't think we can easily tell what it 
meant to His disciples when they saw Him go up into 
heaven. In a certain way they had been prepared for 
it : they had seen Him die upon the cross at Calvary, 
and the pang of that sight was not one that could be 
felt twice. Moreover, when He came back to them 
after His resurrection, there was something different 
about Him — something more distant in His words, 
more unaccountable in His ways, than there ever had 
been before. But yet, broken though it had been, the 
blow was a heavier one than we can well realise. It 
was the final departure of a Friend such as neither you 
nor I can ever have known — of One whose deep feeling 
for every one of them had bound them to Him by the 
closest and most enduring of ties, and the searching 
candour of whose words revealed not only a knowledge 
of their inner nature such as they hardly possessed 
themselves, but the depth of a Divine love such as none 
but the Son of God could bestow upon them. A true, 
a righteous, a holy Man, they looked to Him for their 
pattern and example : a clear broad Intellect, they knew 
Him for a giant champion of truth against the shams 
and hypocrisies of the formalist and the Pharisee : a 
noble Worker, they saw that for Him no sacrifice was 
too great, no toil too hard, no pain too severe to be borne 
for man. And so they trusted Him as they could have 
trusted no other leader. To His lips they looked for 
counsel, for remonstrance, for comfort, for command. 
To His right hand they looked to make Israel once 
more the chief of the nations, the true people of God, 
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to cleanse it from its sins, to atone for its shortcomings, 
to make it worthy of Him whose people it was. 

And now He was gone away — gone hack into the 
heaven from which He came. Who was to do His 
work ? That was their first question, I have no doubt. 
And then they came to think about what His work 
really was, and what it was for, as they had never done 
hitherto. Christ's death had cleared away a good many 
misconceptions, and not a little false glamour that had 
hidden the truth before. His words began to come back 
to them, and they began to see how true it was that the 
kingdom of Christ was not an earthly, but a spiritual 
kingdom: something much harder to found than an 
earthly one. And then they began to think what Christ 
would have had them do and what He would have said 
to them : they began to commune with the Leader who 
had gone away. And depend upon it, that was no easy 
matter : they soon found that if they had found it hard 
work concealing their weaknesses and their failings and 
their besetting sins from a living Christ, it was harder 
work still not to feel conscious of them now. 

" How clear in heart, and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thoughts would hold 
An hour^s communion with the dead/' — 

how much more with a risen but omniscient Christ. 
And this consciousness of their own shortcomings made 
it all the harder for them to believe in their own 
capacity for the work they had to do. If they had been 
bad men, false to their work and their Master, or weak 
men, unfit to struggle with their diflSculties, they would 
have given it up. But they were true men and strong: 
and so, instead of giving it up, they looked the work in 
the face and set about it. Christ was dead indeed, but 
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His Spirit lived in every one of them — was strong 
within them to make them live and work for Him. His 
words had come true — it had indeed been expedient for 
them that He should go away. Time was when they 
were true disciples indeed, loyal to their Master, and 
obedient to His words, but too dependent upon Him, 
too much accustomed to look to Him for direction and 
for guidance, to be all that they might be. But His 
Spirit, which had seemed before this only to act upon 
them through Him, was now within every one of them, 
a living and inspiring force. They were changed beings : 
resolute and brave and constant to do what they had 
set before them in the world. And we know how they 
did it. 

And is it so with us also ? Have we got the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of Christ amongst us ? Don't forget 
that having the Holy Spirit and having the spirit of 
Christ are one and the same thing. There are two ways 
of looking at everything. Where the scientific man 
sees in the drops of dew the deposit of moisture from a 
cooling atmosphere upon a cooling ground, or the poet 
gems of brightness and beauty which fall from the skies 
to make the earth more fair, ordinary men see ia it 
nature's kindly provision to refresh the thirsty grass 
and make the fields more fertile. And so though we 
know that when a man's heart is right with God it can 
be in no other way than by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit there, yet there is a practical side to such a 
saying. There is a manifestation of this Divine mystery 
in an intelligible form to finite minds, and what we see 
is that the spirit of Christ's teaching and of Christ's 
life is filling a man's heart, is leading him to nobler 
impulses and higher aims, is making him see in life not 
a mere span of time to be spent in selfish pleasure 
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and delight, but a trust of precious hours that must be 
used for God. 

Now I want to press this home still more closely : 
and I will tell you why. One hears a great many 
sermons preached about the Holy Spirit, and how He 
dwells in men's hearts: at confirmations and ordinations 
too we are told and we believe that He is specially 
imparted. Well, this has a solemn sound — this 
spiritual unseen gift of God's own presence in the 
heart — ^and for those who can fully realise it in its 
highest sense such a gift is unutterably awful and 
important. But there is just this danger for those 
amongst us who are not exceptionally spiritually-minded, 
that the words in which we express it have nothing 
definite corresponding to them in our thoughts. You 
have prayed I dare say most of you ere now for God's 
Spirit to dwell in your heai-ts; but what definite or 
tangible difference did you expect it to make to you 
when He came ? Did you never think that it would, 
that it must, make a difference to you ? Did you never 
think that if He came He would fight unceasingly with 
your dearest sin ? Perhaps you thought that He would 
deliver you from it, take away the desire for it. I am 
not sure that any of us have a right to expect that. 
God's Spirit does not save us from temptation, but in 
spite of it : He does not at once make sin utterly painful 
and abhorrent, but teaches us how to conquer our desire 
for it. 

But now are you prepared to have the presence of 
God's Spirit in your hearts ? Do you wish for it ? Are 
you ready for it ? You will perhaps say, if you are 
honest, that you don't know your own hearts well 
enough to be able to answer that question. Well, if I 
may speak to you in a homely way, I may perhaps be 
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able to give you a test. Could you bear, do you think, 
to know that Christ was present with you, actually 
present, so that you could hear His voice and see 
Him — ^wherever you went, in your study, at your bed- 
side, in the playground, in chapel here at service — just 
for one week? Could you bear it, if whenever you 
were neglecting your work and trifling away your time, 
a voice — ^not the unspoken whisper of a conscience, 
but an actual voice, audible and carrying with it the 
necessity of obedience — ^should tell you not to waste the 
golden hours? If whenever the pleasant thought of 
the sin you have cherished so long came up into your 
heart, a Hand were laid upon your shoulder, and 
a Face of troubled gravity bent over you in silent 
rebuke ? 

There ai-e some few gentle God-fearing natures who 
would say perhaps, and say truly, that they would 
rejoice at such a Presence always with them. But to 
most of us it would be in the long run intolerable. But 
why ? Because we love our sins too well ? If so, then 
it is useless for us to pray for the presence of God's 
Spirit : we don't honestly want it : we should find it in 
our way and hateful. Or is it because we should no 
longer feel at all free — feel that we could hardly go 
wrong, but that it would not be our right or wrong at 
all, but some one else's acting for us ? That I think would 
be to say something both human and honest, something 
for which God has had definite regard in His provi- 
dence. For it is just because He does wish whatever 
we do to be o?/r right and wrong, because He wills that 
we should do right not from any compulsion of a superior 
power, or even a stronger will, that He does not now 
send either His Son or His angels to us in bodily shape 
to dwell with us, to warn us, to compel us to the right, but 
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gives us only an inner voice, which we may stifle or 
obey, a Spiritual Presence which we may drive away or 
cherish, as we please. 

Don't let us forget then that though on its inner and 
spiritual side the coveted gift for which we pray is the 
coming of God's Spirit into our hearts, on its outer or 
practical side that means the prevailing presence of 
feelings and inclinations which won't make life very 
easy for us. It means the presence of a sense of duty : 
of a feeling that there are certain things which we must 
do if we are to act rightly by God, by His people, and 
ourselves : which will keep us at our work, whatever 
that be, in a way that no fear of the consequences of 
idleness will ever do : which will insist upon our giving 
up ever and anon something which we want to keep for 
ourselves and our enjoyments: which will be far too 
stem and too honest to listen to excuses and palliations 
and all the rest of it, and tell us to do right, or it will 
have done with us once for all. It means the sense of 
past sin — something within us which says, " That was a 
mean thing you did yesterday," or "That was to all 
intents a lie you spoke this morning, proud as you are 
of your honour," or ** That was a poor weak miserable 
surrender to temptation which you made just now." 
These things are not pleasant to hear : but this is the 
sort of thing we shall hear, just the more clearly spoken, 
the more downrightly put, in proportion as we have 
more of the Spirit of (Jod. It is the Spirit of continual 
opposition to what is base and bad and easy, the Spirit 
of continual effort to reach what is noble and high and 
difficult. It says to the ambitious man. Be ambitious if 
you will, and scale the heights of fortune ; but not by 
that easy road, for that is the road of dishonesty ; not 
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by that short road, for that is the path of selfishness 
and reckless disregard of others: here is your path, 
straight up the face of the cliflf, dangerous and difficult 
and wearisome, but it is the one true and right ascent. 
It says to the self-indulgent man, There is no crime in 
happiness, or in seeking to be happy : but don't sever 
your happiness from the happiness of others: don't 
imagine that what is easiest is always best worth doing: 
learn to get beyond the outside of things, and to penetrate 
to that deeper and more lasting happiness which can 
only be found in honest toil and forgetfulness of self It 
says to the discontented man. Learn to be at peace 
in your heart, learn that murmurings and rebellion 
against circumstances are desultory at best, and useless 
and harmful: learn to praise and to love instead of 
depreciating and hating : learn that the mere repining 
at a grievance never kindled a noble thought or inspired 
a lofty purpose : widen the gates of your soul to admit 
broader views of life and more generous impulses : forget 
your own wrongs in ministering to the happiness of 
others. It says to many a one of you here to-night. You 
are trying to be successful without work, to be thought 
a useful member of the school without making any 
moral effort, or sacrificing a whit of your popularity, 
to make it better. You can't do either the one or the 
other: choose the right and reject the wrong, choose 
the strong course and reject the weak. Learn to have 
a purpose in every lesson, a meaning in every word and 
every act. Don't go drifting on just where the current 
of school life and school traditions takes you. Learn to 
row against the stream as well as to steer between the 
rocks, lest you be stranded high and dry like a waif 
upon the shore long ere you arrive at your appointed 
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haven. It says to all men always and everywhere, Learn 
to love your God. Learn to forget that He is stronger 
than you are ; remember only that He is your Father, 
with a heart into which the meannesses of this earth 
cannot enter. Learn to cry in the spirit of adoption, 
Abba, Father ; or as the old German reformer, quick to 
catch the heart of the words, translated it, " Abba, dear 
Father." 

All this and much more says the Spirit of God to the 
man in whose heart He dwells, warning us like a 
conscience against the evil, leading us on as only God 
Himself can to the good : not bending our wills to Himself 
so as to create a compulsory unity, but inspiring them 
to a vigorous and healthy life, that they may act for 
themselves. 

There was an old name for the Spirit of God — the 
Paraclete, which meant on the one hand the Exhorter, 
the Spirit which as I have shown you incites men to be 
righteous, and on the other the Comforter, the Spirit 
which smooths our way for us. Let us not forget this 
softer side in the sterner. For if the Spirit of God 
braces us up to the fight with sin and Satan, none the 
less does He bind up the wounds which befall us in the 
firay. Have you known what it is to think that there 
was no future before you, that sin was too strong, and 
must win the day, that circumstances are a chain as 
pitiless as fate, and that you cannot free yourself from 
the sin that besets you ? Have you known what it is 
to try again and again to be better, and each time to 
fail, to seem further than ever from the goal ? It is 
then that the Spirit of God, and that only, can bring 
you comfort, and confidence, and peace : can teach you 
that these things are the natural attendants upon our 
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life of struggle, and that only through much tribulation 
can we enter mto the kingdom of God. 

May God so give us His Blessed Comforter that He 
may strive in our hearts for ever, bringing us nearer 
and nearer to the holiness and perfection of Him whose 
Spirit He is ; and that He may so dwell within us that 
we may have now and for evermore that peace of God 
which passeth understanding. 
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SERMON XIII. 

SELF-LOVE. 

2 Timothy iii. 2 (K.V.). 
" Men shall be lovers of self." 

We use the word "self" in strangely different senses. 
To be a lover of self, to be self-conceited, to be selfish, 
are things to which blame attaches : self is an object 
unworthy of our affection, or at least of the extravagant 
devotion we bestow upon it. On the other hand when 
we speak of self-respect, or bid a man be true to him- 
self, we are just as clearly speaking of something which 
possesses distinct claims upon our regard and honour. 

We have only to think for a moi^ient, to go back for 
a moment to our own experience of ourselves, to see 
why this is. Often as we use the word " self," familiar 
as it is to us, familiar as we are with that which it 
represents, yet there is not much simplicity about it. 
There are very few of us indeed who can truthfully say 
that they know what their true selves are. Mean 
thoughts and high aspirations, violent desires and a 
resisting conscience, good resolutions and vacillation in 
act, the love of God and the service of the devil — we 
find all these side by side in our hearts. St. Paul is 
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only describing the experience of well nigh every one 
when he says, ** What I would, that do I not ; but what 
I hate, that do I : for to will is present with me, but 
how to perform that which is good, I find not. I find 
then a law, that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the Jaw of God after the 
inward man: but I see another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin." 

In short St. Paul recognises the fact, which is taught 
us not only in the pages of Holy Writ but by our 
own experience as well, that there are in man two parts 
or elements which go to make up his nature. Roughly 
we may call these the bodily or the animal, and the 
spiritual. It is not that St. Paul thought, or that we 
ought to think, the bodily part of us wholly evil Else- 
where we shall find him appealing to us to respect our 
bodies because they are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
But for all that if we exalt the bodily part of us at the 
expense of the spiritual, if we think more of our bodies 
than of our souls, we are reversing the tnie order of 
things, putting the lower before the higher, the mortal 
before the immortal, the earthly before the divine. To 
live for the body only, to live to be the slaves of our 
appetites, to live to wallow in the mire of sensual 
indulgence, is to live the lowest life that is possible to 
man. To identify self with our bodily appetites and 
carnal lusts, and then to worship self, to be self- 
indulgent, to be selfish, is indeed to abdicate our great 
prerogative as men, and to come down to the level of 
the very animals which we despise because they have 
neither mind nor reason nor soul. And yet in all ages 
there have been and there will be men who do this. We 
meet them in the pages of Scripture: they are the 
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Esaus who sell their birthright for a mess of pottage ; 
they are the Absaloms, fair in feature and foul in 
heart ; they are the Herods, readier to slay a saint than 
to conquer a sin. We read of them in the annals of 
history : the Neros and the Caracallas, the Rufuses and 
the Charles the Seconds, who forget the high prerogative 
of the king in the sensual enjoyments of the animal. 
We hear of them in the newspapers : the spendthrift 
noble who runs through all that his forefathers had 
gathered in the slow process of years, who neglects the 
responsibilities of wealth and ownership, who violates 
the sanctities of home, who cuts short his own span of 
life, all that he may gratify his bodily appetites for a 
few short miserable years. We see them in the streets : 
the drunkard consumed with the one fatal desire 
which nothing can quench, who wrecks the peace and 
happiness of his home, and drags wife and children into 
one pit of ruin to gratify his debased craving for drink. 
We find them in our very midst, in the very circle of 
our Mends and acquaintance: men, ay, and boys, in 
whom self-love is paramount, and in whom self is the 
bad low animal self of sense and of appetite, for 
whom the holy names of purity and innocence have no 
holiness, who do not shrink from tempting even the 
young to wrong, who risk the sacrifice of a soul, not 
only their own but that of others, rather than curb 
that desire for forbidden pleasures which is the one bad 
motive they own. 

It is happier work looking at the absolute opposite of 
this picture. There are some men to whom self means 
something wholly different from this: men who have 
learnt of Christ that the truest " selfishness," the truest 
self-love, is self-denial ; whose one desire it is to live for 
others, and in so doing to indulge, not the lower animal 
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self, but that other and higher self which is spiritual and 
not carnal. They are free from the slavery of the bodily 
desires ; their meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
them : to them to live is Christ. The Spirit of God not 
only dwells within them, but inspires and fills their 
hearts. Such were the great apostles and martyrs of 
the early Church, Paul and Stephen and Ignatius and 
Augustine and the rest: such the great philanthropists 
who have given their lives to help their fellow men — 
Vincent de Paul giving himself up to take the place of 
a slave in the galleys whom he wished to restore to his 
wife and children, and toiling in that gang of desperate 
men in his room ; and then, when he was freed from 
that, devoting his whole life to organize works of mercy 
and charity among the sick and the plague-stricken : 
Howard, going from prison to prison — no loathsome 
den, no pestilential dungeon so foul or so distant but he 
was willing to enter it : Clarkson, passing from ship to 
ship to find one witness who was essential to the cause 
which he had undertaken in the freeing of the slave: or 
again the great missionaries of all time, Xavier, and 
Martyn, and Williams, and Selwyn, and Patteson; men 
who could give up home and comfort, and the society of 
those who thought as they thought, the friendship of 
kindred souls, to work for their Master among the 
heathen in distant lands, carrying their lives in their 
hands from day to day : or yet again saintly men, who in 
the quiet peace of some country village live unobserved 
lives of Christian work for God, content with the lowlier 
task, but not afraid to encounter the higher when it 
came to them — the Herberts, and Kebles, and Kingsleys 
of our land. These and many others seem to us almost 
too far above us for our imitation : they lift their heads 
above human-kind as some lofty mountain peak whose 
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top is white with eternal snow rises above the lesser 
peaks that surround it on every hand: they seem 
solitary monarehs among men, too high and too remote 
for any close imitation by us who are only too conscious 
of lower natures and half-hearted aims and grovelling 
aspirations. But yet even so they are helpful to us : 
they are something to look up to, something to show us 
that men can come near to Christ even in this world of 
sin and imperfection. Just as the sculptor sets before 
him some statue of a mighty master, some breathing 
masterpiece of Phidias or Praxiteles, or as the painter 
takes for his model some divine Madonna of Raphael, 
some deathless face of Durer, knowing that he cannot 
for all his pains approach the perfect beauty of his 
exemplar, so we, if we cannot be as holy as these, 
are yet raised out of ourselves — raised to a loftier 
standard of duty and a closer imitation of Christ 
by the contemplation of these nobler souls of the 
world. 

But if on the one hand we escape the utter brutality 
of that selfishness which is the uncompromising worship 
of all that is lowest and worst in us; and if on the 
other we cannot attain to that high training of the soul 
whereby thoughts of self are merged in care for others, 
and the Spirit of God takes possession of the heart of 
man, yet between the one extreme and the other are 
many phases of self-love to which it is well that our 
eyes should be open. 

It is possible for instance for selfishness to take the 
form of indulgence in one particular sin, even though 
the nature is not utterly corrupted or brutalized by it. 
Not many weeks ago I was standing at the outskirts of 
a town^ of ancient and historic fame, whose position is 
1 Constantine, the ancient Cirta. 
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almost unique among all the towns of the world. For 
on three sides of it it looks down upon a precipice so 
deep, so sheer, so abysmal, that one shrinks back 
instinctively from the edge of it. Surely an impregnable 
fortress, one would say ; a city in which men may dwell 
secure, and fear no enemy and no assault. And yet 
the records of it tell us that it has been taken no less 
than four-score times in the memory of man. And 
why ? Simply because though its three sides are so 
sheer and so unapproachable, its fourth side is com- 
paratively easy of access, and has been guarded with 
too little vigilance by generations of citizens who 
thought themselves safe. And so it is with the fortress 
of the heart. It is quite possible for us to be, and to 
know and feel that we are, safe almost in every point 
against the temptations which Satan can bring to bear 
against us: but if there is one weak side to our hearts, 
if there is one point upon which we find it hard to 
resist, be sure that the citadel of our hearts is in 
danger, and needs earnest and vigilant guardianship. 
There are few more dangerous things for the soul of 
man than to think itself safe, to know that it is proof 
against ninety-nine of the sins which prove fatal to 
others, while it offers no resistance to the hundredth. 
It is thus again and again that Satan has found his way 
into the heart, and come in the end to make himself 
lord there. Beware how you cherish a single sin, be the 
sin what it may : in the long run it must open your 
heart to others. It is not enough to resist pride or 
dishonesty or evil temper if you let yourself be un- 
truthful : not enough that you guard yourself against 
lying or conceit or irreverence if you let Satan enter by 
the gate of impurity : not enough to be proof against 
arrogance or greediness or cruelty if anger flings open 
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the portals of your heart to eveiy evil thought. It is 
very often not the great sins which we know we can re- 
sist that are dangerous to us, so much as the smaller sins 
for which we make allo\yances, and in which we indulge 
ourselves. God help us so to watch and guard our 
hearts that we never let any sin be so engrained in our 
nature that the love of self must mean the love of our 
one besetting sin. *' My little children, keep yourselves 
from idols." 

Hitherto I have only spoken of those kinds of selfish- 
ness where self-love was bad because self was bad, or 
contained a bad element. But it is perhaps a commoner 
form of it yet when, though our nature may not be 
utterly depraved or undermined by any one para- 
mount sin, we still think only of ourselves, our own 
interests and pleasures and wants. In the one case 
self-love was bad because self was bad ; in this it is bad 
because the love is excessive. 

This complete concentration of the thoughts upon 
self is the commonest thing in the world. It comes out 
in a score of ways. It comes out in self-conceit, when 
we seem to ourselves to be a sort of centre of the 
universe, or at any rate of that part of it in which we 
immediately move. It is not only that we give our- 
selves a much higher position in it than we are entitled 
to, but that we see everything that goes on only from 
the point of view of how it affects ourselves. The 
thought of self, in fact, colours everything that we see, 
enters into all our thoughts : we can t get rid of it. Or 
again, it comes out in contempt of others : in one way 
or another we come to regard the rest of the world as 
somehow beneath us and unworthy to consort with 
us. Or yet again, it reveals itself in our carelessness 
about the interests and feelings and pleasures of others. 
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We say just what comes into our heads, no matter 
whose feelings we are hurting : we do exactly what we 
like, no matter who suflfers. No appeal to our generosity 
moves us to a real act of self-denial. We are not 
perhaps actually mean or grasping or hard, but our 
standard is a low one, because we have never taught our- 
selves to think of others in our daily and hourly doings. 
Now that, I take it, is not an unfair description of a 
very large number of people in the world ; and I want 
you to bring it home to yourselves to-night how very 
true it is of a great deal of our school life here. There 
are some points in which the standard of unselfishness 
in a school is a good deal higher than it is in the world 
generally : for instance, I have no doubt at all that a 
very large number of you indeed would any day 
accept a tolerably severe punishment rather than get 
a school-fellow into trouble. But ask yourselves 
whether you are entirely consistent. Two boys are, let 
us say, in the same study together : one strong and 
robust, entering with a healthy vigour into every game, 
into every trial of strength, into every side in short of 
the life of school, whether it be work or play. The other 
is diflferent: perhaps he doesn't care for games; perhaps 
he is dreamy and absent, wanting in tact, an unconscious 
oflfender against the ways of school life ; or perhaps he 
is new, and hasn't learnt to fall in with them. What is 
the result ? Of course, you will say, there won't be much 
sympathy between them : they won't get on together. 
True, but is that all? Do you, the strong, healthy 
schoolboy, to whom few things in life come wrong, you 
who would, as I said just now, fifty times rather take 
a thrashing than be a sneak — do you try and make 
allowances for your weaker companion? Do you try 
and help him? Do you try and keep down your 
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contempt for his odd ways and his social slips ? Do you 
try to speak a kind word when a harsh one rises 
naturally to the lips ? Not always, I fear ; and that is 
why school life is not as happy as it might be, or as it 
should be, not only to the few eccentric ones who are 
too odd ever to expect much sympathy, but to many 
whose only eccentricity is that they have a higher sense 
of honour and duty and industry than obtains among 
their fellows. It is to thoughtful minds perhaps the 
most discouraging side of school life that it tends to 
grind down everything and everybody to one dead level 
of conventionality: and if finer and more sensitive 
spirits escape this fate, it must be often at the cost of 
much resistance and some suffering. Let me plead 
with you on this first Sunday of term to aim at being 
more consistently kind. It is not enough that you 
would scorn to be bullies. Something more is asked of 
you. Think less of yourselves. Put yourselves in the 
place of others: be sympathetic when you might be 
hard. Remember that a very little kindness often goes 
a long way, and may cure a great deal of unhappiness. 
It is not by big sacrifices, but by little acts of thoughtful 
self-denial done cheerfully and quietly hour by hour 
that we may best live the Christian life, and best help 
our brothers in the world. 

There is no place perhaps where selfishness has less 
chance to grow, and less room to grow in, than home. 
You have everything there to banish it — the presence 
of father and mother, living lives of daily self-sacrifice 
for their children, instilling not in word only, but in 
every tender kindly act, the lesson of love and helpful 
sympathy: the presence of brothers and sisters, with 
whom we cannot live without constantly making those 
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little mutual concessions which alone make home life 
the happy life that it is. Well, school is not home, of 
course ; but you can make it more like home if you 
bring to it more of these kindlier ways and feelings 
which have full play in your homes. We sang this 
morning our prayer to God : 

" Keep the spell of home-affection 
Still alive in every heart : 
May its power, with mild correction, 
Draw our love from self apart : — 

Till Thy children 
Feel that Thou their Father art.'' 

And that brings me to the last point: don't forget 
that if you are selfish you can't be the true children of 
God, for all our Christian faith centres round and is 
permeated with the spirit of self-sacrifice. The cen- 
tral fact of it, the incarnation and life and death of 
Christ, form together the greatest self-sacrifice the 
world has ever seen or will ever see. And before we 
can be the gainers by it we must meet it in the same 
spirit. We have to face the fact that we can't please 
God of ourselves : that whatever our virtues and excel- 
lences may be, our only claim upon God is not in them, 
but in His infinite mercy and the atoning death of 
His Son. And whether it be by His word or by His 
ministers, or by the example of that perfect life which 
transcends all human lives as the sun transcends the 
stars, He calls us to the denial of self, to the love of 
Him and of our brothers in the world. 

" Jesus calls us — from the worship 
Of the vain world's golden store, 
From each idol that would keep us — 
Saying, ' Christian, love Me more.' 
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" In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 
Still He calls, in cares and pleasures, 
* Christian, love Me more than these.' 

" Jesus calls us. By Thy mercies. 
Saviour, may we hear Thy call. 
Give our hearts to Thy obedience. 
Serve and love Thee best of all." 
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SERMON XIV. 

AUTHORITY AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES, 

Daniel v. 27. 
" Thou art weighed in the balances and art found wanting." 

Our thoughts in England in the last few weeks have 
been turned to the banks of an ancient river, which, 
running through a land of no special interest or beauty 
in itself, has yet converted it into the seat of one of the 
earliest civilizations of the known world, and still turns 
what would else be a barren arid waste into fields that 
are fertile and rich in produce. And it is to the banks 
of just such another stream, which does not indeed flood 
the land quite in the same way that the Nile does, but 
which acted as a great highway of commerce, and made 
it possible to fertilize the rich soil carried up by its own 
waters in the course of long ages, that our thoughts 
have been directed in the lessons of this morning and 
this evening. It was close to this great river — *'the 
river," as it was called by the Jews of old, who knew it 
in the older time by its fame, in later days by their own 
sad captivity upon its banks — that the city of Babylon 
lay. To-day as the traveller makes his way along the 
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wide channel of the stream, belted with palms, but 
looking out on either side upon a wide waste of country, 
and wonders how these flat monotonous plains, now so 
barren of all vegetable life, where only wormwood and 
the weeds of the desert will gi'ow, could once have been 
the garden of the whole earth, rich in com and bright 
with trees and flowers — ^he sees to the eastward a long 
line of low mounds scattered as it were at random over 
the plain and stretching away into the far distance ; and 
towering over them all is what looks like a hill — the 
one break in the flat unbroken level of the plain. But 
as he comes nearer he sees that it is not an ordinary hill. 
Its shape betrays the fact that it is of man's making. 
And then he is told that the mounds are Babylon : that 
the hill is only the great tower of Babel, the temple of 
the Babylonian god which once looked down upon a 
city five times as great as even our own great city of 
London. And now all is ruin and decay. In one part, 
indeed, there is an Arab town of some five or six thou- 
sand people, but for the rest it is one scene of desolation 
and solitude : there are the shapeless ruins of the vast 
metropolis of the east, a mass of tumbled masonry, 
streets and squares and buildings, huddled into one in- 
distinguishable indefinite chaos, buried under the pale 
barren soil that has been accumulating there for ages, 
tenanted only by the wandering Arab or the owls whose 
cries ring out in a solitude that can be felt. 

How different the scene now from the busy capital 
whose fall has been depicted by so many of the old 
historians as one of those world-catastrophes which 
paralyze the imagination when it tries to realize them ! 
For in those times of its splendour, of the close of which 
we have heard the story to-night, it was indeed Babylon 
the great. Round it ran its vast walls, higher than the 
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tower of many a modem cathedral, embracing in their 
vast circuit well nigh a hundred square miles, broad 
enough, as the old Greek historian has told us, for four- 
horsed chariots to drive and to turn upon them. There 
was the palace of the great king, with its courts, and 
terraces, and sculptured walls to tell the story of its 
founder s greatness. There were the terraced gardens, 
bright with eastern flowers and luxuriant creepers, and 
seeming almost to hang aloft in mid air unsupported. 
There by the river banks were the piers and quays 
that ran out into the stream. There, on another side, 
the vast lake, that seemed like an inland sea, crowded 
with ships and sailors busily plying their trade. There 
above all was that huge pile reared up to heaven, the 
temple of the god Bel, crowned by the golden statue 
which seemed to loom above the vast capital like some 
supernatural guardian keeping watch over it night 
and day. 

But great and splendid as it was, on the fateful night 
of which the prophet wrote the story, an enemy was 
round its walls : an army of wild hardy warriors from 
the Persian hills, before whom these effeminate dwellers 
in the plain and in the city were helpless. But what 
their numbers and their valour could not do, so far at 
least their walls had done for them. Huge, lofty, im- 
pregnable, these vast bulwarks still frowned upon the 
Persian host after long days and weeks had passed away 
since the day when they first sighted them. And so 
accustomed had the people of the vast city grown to the 
situation that, having large store of food within their 
walls, they thought nothing of the leaguer around them. 
And on this night, as the old Greek historian, throwing 
light upon the Scripture story, tells us, there was held 
high festival, doubtless to one of the gods whom the 
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city worshipped, probably one of those eastern religious 
feasts where a spurious worship went hand in hand with 
open and shameless debauchery. There was feasting 
in the town — there was feasting in the palace. There 
were a thousand of the magnates, and the king in their 
midst, " drinking wine," and that in their sacrilegious 
insolence from the vessels which had once adorned the 
sanctuary of Jehovah at Jerusalem. " Drinking wine," 
and " praising " their gods — their " gods of gold and of 
silver, of bmss, of iron, of wood, and of stone." But the 
hour was come. Even as they feasted, even as the 
king sat in the light of one of the golden candlesticks 
that had once thrown their radiance upon the house of 
the Lord, there was a hush, and upon the wall opposite, 
in the gloom where the Hght hardly reached, they saw 
a strange character traced in letters of fire ; then 
another and another, and yet a fourth. Then every eye 
turned from the glowing mysterious inscription to the 
king. Pale and with troubled clouded brow he sat in 
his royal seat, cowering and quaking in his terror at 
the unknown message, for it seemed that he at least 
could see the ghostly hand that wrote it. And then 
came the interpreter — the prophet foreboding the 
vengeance of the God whose holy vessels had been 
profaned and whose majesty insulted. And his voice 
fell upon the silence of the hushed multitude, that 
roimd the table of the interrupted feast were hanging 
upon his words, like a voice of doom as he read the 
mysterious inscription and interpreted its purport — 
" Numbered, numbered : weighed : divided." That was 
all ; but it meant to that degenerate king and to his 
people that the days of his kingdom were numbered ; 
himself weighed in the balance; and his kingdom 
divided : while in the two last phrases, by a play upon 
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words with which all the old Jewish prophets were 
familiar, there was a second meaning, which signified 
that the monarch who was weighed was also found 
wanting or light ; and that not only was the kingdom 
divided, but the Persian was at the door. And so, 
indeed, it was. Somehow — ^whether, as the Greek 
historian tells us, by damming up the river and 
marching along its empty bed, or by some other means, 
the foe was in the town; and then upon the bright 
blaze of that feasting luxurious city falls a sudden pall 
of eclipse and darkness never wholly to be lifted again. 
" Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth : " for " Babylon the 
great has fallen." 

We know little of the king whose weakness and folly 
had hurried on, if it had not caused, the catastrophe 
which had fallen upon his city — little beyond what is 
obvious on the surface, that the craven conscience- 
stricken weakling and debauchee, whom the prophet 
has so graphically painted for us, was no fit monarch 
for a great people Truly, he had been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. King and absolute lord 
of a mighty nation, the foremost man in the greatest 
city in the world, master of untold wealth and well nigh 
inexhaustible resources, the heir of a prince who had 
ruled not only magnificently but wisely and mercifully, 
he had failed — failed hopelessly and igndminiously to 
fill the position to which he was bom. The old story 
repeated itself : delirant reges, plectunhcr Achivi — the 
king loses his senses, and the people pay for it. 
The truth was, that the Babylonian king, like so 
many others who have risen to the like high place as 
monarch, could not resist the temptations of power. 
The bowl of pleasure — of pleasure sensual, degrading, 
enervating — was ready to his hand, and he drained it 
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to the dregs, no matter how degraded and unmanned 
the draught left him. It is so constantly. There aire few 
sadder pages in the history of mankind than the history 
of the inner lives of its kings. We turn over the dreary 
pages, filled with the iniquities of a Sardanapalus, of a 
Periander, of a Dionysius, of a Nero, of a Caracalla, of 
a second Edward or a second Charles, of a Louis XIV. 
or a Napoleon : it is the same story continually, repeated 
only in new keys or with new variations, of what human 
selfishness can be when its power is limitless and its 
appetites know no artificial restraint. Now and then, all 
the brighter for its solitariness, and for the sombre grey, 
deepening here and there into black, of the background 
against which it stands, shines out some noble life of a 
ruler who realized the ideal of the dying Jewish monarch 
— *^ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God.*' Once at least in the long bad roll of 
Roman emperors we come to one who, though no 
Christian by religion, and even in a mistaken sense of 
duty a persecutor of Christians, was yet in his daily life 
and his public acts permeated with the spirit of Christ. 
Living in the midst of a moral corruption that tainted 
every class of society, and none more than his own, he 
was consistently and resolutely pure : living in an age 
of selfishness, he was charitable and generous, organizing 
homes for orphan and destitute children, sharing his 
own high place with an adopted brother whom even his 
nobleness could not raise into an imitation of himself : 
living in an age of luxury, yet working from hour to 
hour over the details of the administration of his vast 
empire for the good of those whom he ruled, passing 
abstemious days on the plainest of food, sharing his 
soldiers' dangers and hardships, retiring to his tent after 
the labours of the day to write the thoughts which came 
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to him, and which even now continue to mirror to us 
that clear and noble mind. In short, he lived up to his 
own maxim throughout : " If it is not right, do not do 
it ; if it is not true, do not say it." Too great to listen 
to the slanderous tongues that poison truth, too modest 
at heart to think of himself as great, except in so far as 
he was able consciously to follow in the footsteps of his 
mother, his adopted father, and the teachers whom he 
had learnt to reverence, he lived to shame unfaithful- 
ness into loyalty, and ambition into self-denial; and 
died so beloved that his subjects, as we are told, 
purposely repressed all outward show of their deep grief 
because they thought that death for him only meant 
his return to the blessed company of the gods. 

And once in the history of France we read of another 
who, though of widely differing character from this one, 
was yet like him in the perfect nobility of his life. " HI 
for the realm," says the proverb, "whose king is a 
child; "and this king was but a child when he came 
into his perilous inheritance. But he had an intrepid 
and noble-hearted mother, who taught him his duty as 
a king and kept him on his throne in the face of cease- 
less conspiracies. And thus, under the elevating 
influence of that high example, he grew to combine in 
himself the chivalry which knew neither fear nor re- 
proach with a devout loyalty to the religion of his 
fathers. A brave soldier, his battles were not for him- 
self or his own glory, but for the cross ; a true knight, 
in the hour of his extremest peril he would not leave 
the sick and the wounded to die while he saved himself 
by an ignoble flight; a statesman too pure and too 
peace-loving to be a diplomatist, he gave up broad lands 
and provinces when he thought that another had a truer 
claim than his own ; a king, if ever there was one, he 
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was not too kingly to minister with his own hands to 
the wants of the poor, to win to himself by the charm 
of a perfect unselfishness the hearts alike of noble and 
of churl. No wonder that this king of the wise mind 
and gentle heart has passed into the nation's calendar 
of saints. 

And once, too, in our own history we have had a 
hero-king : a king who was a hero, not simply by force 
of his surpassing deeds of arms, but by the brave and 
simple piety which marked him off from his peers. 
Rightly has our great dramatist chosen him for his type 
of perfect manhood. And whether or not he has been 
right to paint him as emerging, like some sun that 
breaks from the clouds that have beset its rise, from 
the evil companionships of early days, and shaking ofif 
the associates whom his youth was too genial to keep 
at a distance, his manhood too clear-sighted to retain 
about him when duty had to be done — ^yet his brief 
reign was the reign, not only of a glorious conqueror, 
but of a godly monarch, who loved judgment and 
justice and saw a God above him : whose pious speech 
and letters, recognizing always that he was but an in- 
strument in the hands of the supreme Ruler of all^ 
marked the true piety of his heart: too great for 
revenge, as he was too noble for selfish ambition, he 
was a true Englishman and king and Christian, using 
his consummate power always for the good, as he saw 
it, of his people, and for the honour of his God. 

I have dwelt long on the Babylonian king and his 
contrasts, not to make a dull discourse more interesting 
to you, still less to turn a sermon into a history lecture, 
but because I do believe that it is from the lives of the 
good and the bad men of the world's story that we can 
best, if we will, draw the most practical and helpful teach- 
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ing for ourselves. If God's word teaches us at least as 
much by narratives and biographies as by precepts and 
doctrines, surely we may follow out the same broad 
lines of instruction. Surely I may tell you to-night to 
ponder on these men's failings or greatnesses, and on the 
work they did, and to take the better of them for your 
pattern, the worse for your warning, as best you may. 
For as the first of the three true monarchs of whom I 
spoke bade himself think of the father who had adopted 
him and remember how he had ruled before him — 
" remember his constancy, his evenness in all things, his 
piety, the serenity of his countenance, his sweetness, his 
disregard of empty fame ; how he bore with those who 
blamed him unjustly without blaming them in return ; 
how he listened not to calumnies ; with how little he 
was satisfied : how laborious he was and patient ; how 
religious without superstition," — so we may find in the 
lives of real men something to mould our own lives 
by, to make ourselves more useful in the world, truer 
and more wise in the exercise of the trust which God 
gives us in our influence over others. 

For in one way or another this trust of power or 
influence comes in greater or less degree to us all : there 
are few of us but are kings and lords to some others, 
few but have some who look up to us as to superiors 
and exemplars. To all of you, then, I point this lesson 
to-night, from the smallest among you whose influence 
is slight and narrow, to the oldest whose position of 
authority or of eminence makes you the virtual rulers 
of your school. 

What is it then that you may learn from such lives 
as these ? For one thing that before you can rule — and 
by ruling I don't mean simply filling a place of honour 
or of nominal power, but filling it in such a way as to 
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make yourselves felt, and to inoculate others with your 
principles iand thoughts about things — before you can 
rule you must learn to serve. You must be loyal your- 
selves to your Master before you can make those who 
are below you faithful. If you would see them indus- 
trious, you mustn't take your own work easily ; if you 
would have them honest and honourable, they must not 
see you guilty of evasion or playing fast and loose with 
your honour ; if you would have them pure, you must 
shun the very suspicion of impurity for yourselves. 
No one who has climbed to place and power without 
realizing this has yet learnt his work or his duty. It 
may cost you, as it cost the young English king, a 
friendship or more : it must cost you a wrench and an 
effort if your past has been spent like most other 
people s, half in service to God, half in apathy or worse : 
but it is no small thing to learn that life is not a 
pleasant lounge, a perpetual sailing upon a summer sea, 
"youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm": but 
that there are stormy seas, fiiU of danger for pilot 
and crew alike, through which you will have to 
steer the ship, and where nothing will save you from 
shipwreck but incessant vigilance and self-denying toil 
and a high resolve, with God's blessing over all. You 
may have been thoughtless in the past, and it may have 
been a sudden change for you to be brought face to face 
with the responsibilities of influence or power : but just 
as the men who fought and fell at Quatre Bras fought 
the foe none the less sternly because they had danced 
at Brussels the night before, so, if you will set your 
face forward in the single thought that you love your 
duty, your future may spring out of your thoughtless 
past more glorious and more noble as the dawn out 
of the gloom of night. But remember that if the day 
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has dawned for you, you must walk as children of the 
light. If you are hesitating about one pet weakness, if 
you are conscious that as yet you have not had it out 
with some standing fault that comes between you and 
your duty and usefulness, let your nobler self prevail. 
Don't halt between the right and the wrong. " If Baal 
be God, follow him ; but if the Lord be God, follow 
Him." Be strong and take the nobler part. Shake 
yourself loose from the Evil one, and say to all who are 
with him, " Stand ye on that side, for on this am I." 
No cross, no crown : then win the crown by bearing the 
cross. 

And if to fulfil your duty you must be stem with 
yourselves, so remember that you cannot always say- 
smooth things or be pleasant to others. You can t 
fight sin with smiles and polite phrases any more than 
a soldier can fight a battle in kid gloves and dress shoes. 
St. Paul didn't win over the Ephesians by praising the 
beauty of Diana or the magnificence of her temple : nor 
did John the Baptist before him make his gospel of 
repentance very pleasant hearing for the well-bred 
crowd that flocked into the wilderness to hear the 
prophet. If a kind word will win your brother, speak 
it in God's name : but if it needs a rough one to rouse 
him, don't leave it unsaid because it seems for the 
moment unkind. Kindness is not the art of saying 
pleasant things, but the will to do helpful things. 
What a happy life this of school would be — ^how happy 
to you, how happy to me — if all one had to do was to 
smile encouragement and say what is pleasant I But 
that 'is not so, that cannot be so as long as human souls 
are tainted with sin : as long as sin is a fact to be faced 
and reckoned with. It is of no use, it is not kindness 
to any one, to shut our eyes to what is wrong, to live 
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in a fool's paradise of misplaced confidence and un- 
suspicious good-nature. It is not thus that the moral 
victories of the world are won : those who go forth to 
conquer souls for God, to leave their mark of good 
upon their fellows, must be made of sterner stuff. 
Pray God to strengthen you one and all to do your 
duty, even if duty make you seem harsh in the doing 
of it. It is better to know that you have helped one 
brother on the difl&cult path to heaven than to hear 
your praises chanted by all that light-hearted band who 
have not yet left the smoother slopes of thoughtlessness 
and sin. 

And, above all, take God for your Counsellor and 
Guide. Do nothing without His help — nothing, except 
in His name and for His glory. If yours is the right 
to steer the ship, see that you give the helm to Christ. 
You cannot guide your course aright in these stormy 
seas of life, unless by His aid, and presence, and support. 
If you have heavy responsibilities, lay the burden upon 
Him : if you have perplexing difl&culties, go to Him to 
make your way plain before you ; if you are weak, pray 
for strength ; if you are irresolute, pray for firmness ; if 
you are sinful, pray for forgiveness and for grace to live 
more nearly after His will. And may He, the one true 
Master, and Ruler, and Guide, and Teacher, and King, 
dwell amongst us and remain with us now and for 
evermore. 
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SERMON XV. 

THE CHURCH WITHIN THE CHURCH, 

1 Corinthians xii. 2Y. 
" Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular." 

In speaking to those who, at times like the present, 
are preparing for confirmation, I have been accustomed 
to try to explain, in as simple a fashion as possible, the 
nature of the " Church " into which they were at baptism 
admitted as "members," and in which they are now 
about to seal their membership by taking upon them 
certain responsibilities connected with it. And I 
have generally, to make this explanation as clear as 
possible, compared the Church to one of those associa- 
tions with which we are familiar under the name of 
" clubs " or " societies." Just as, to take the homeliest 
instance, a cricket club is an association of members 
banded together under certain laws or regulations to 
play a particular game : just as, to take another familiar 
instance, a literary or scientific society is an association 
of members for the purpose of studying literature or 
encouraging the pursuit of science in certain definite 
ways, so the Church of God is a club or society ; on a 
larger scale than these it is true, but still resembling 
them in that it is, like them, an association of members, 
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bound together by a common desire, recognising common 
laws, striving for a common object — an association which 
aims at doing the will of God, at keeping His truth 
and spreading His knowledge. And within that great 
aggregate which we call the Holy Catholic Church — 
the Christian Church throughout all the world — there 
are smaller' bodies, all professing the same object, 
though working it out in different ways. There are 
the great Churches of Christendom ; there are the 
national churches; there are the Churches of small 
districts, owning allegiance to one or other of these 
greater bodies, and all claiming to belong to the great 
Church of Christ. There are bodies like yourselves, a 
congregation of boys in a Christian school. And these 
all are, or aim at, being in miniature what the Universal 
Church is at large. 

And whether we take the humblest of the clubs and 
societies of which I have been speaking, or this Holy 
Catholic or Universal Church which is the greatest of 
them all, the reasons which caused them to be founded 
are at bottom the same. Forty out of every fifty people 
in any conmiunity whatever may desire to have some- 
thing done, some special change made in its government, 
some special line pursued in its policy, but if they don't 
join to get it done, the chances are that it will never be 
efiFected. The revolution which succeeds is not the one 
which bursts out spasmodically first in one town and 
then in another, now in this province now in that ; but 
the one in which men unite everywhere in a common 
rising. The army which wins the battle is not that 
which fights the enemy with one battalion at a time as 
chance may throw them in its way, but that which 
under one direction, with one settled plan in which 
every soldier has his post and his duty, acts in concert 
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against the common foe. No matter how righteous, 
how reasonable, how popular the cause may be, if its 
partizans are only a disorderly mob without leaders to 
direct them, without one design in which each has his 
part to play, it can't expect to succeed. When Christ's 
apostles spent the labour of their lives in founding the 
Christian Church, it was not because they thought that 
organized systems of bishops and priests and deacons, 
regular services, Church assemblies and councils, and 
the like, were more important than the Christian life, 
than the change of heart, than the forgiveness of sins, 
but because they knew perfectly well that unless this 
organization were brought into being Christ would 
humanly speaking be forgotten, and His work prove well 
nigh as useless as though it had never been done. 
But in the Church which they created they left behind 
them an eternal Witness to the truth, an undying 
Labourer whose work should go on to the end of time. 

But that is not the only reason for which God has 
committed His cause to a body or a brotherhood instead 
of choosing, as He might have done, to work separately 
upon individual souls by His Holy Spirit's influence. 
All the nobler qualities of men's minds — ^as well indeed 
as the baser qualities — are greatly enhanced by any 
association with others which calls them out. Let me 
try and put that into simpler language. Take the 
instance of bravery. In any army of a thousand men 
there are no doubt not a few who would be brave enough 
to do deeds of daring heroism if they were all alone : 
men like the Spanish knight who rode into the be- 
leaguered Moorish city and fastened his Ave Maria on 
the door of the great mosque of the town; or better 
still, men like that brave engine-driver of whom we 
have read lately who plunged into the flames of the 
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blazing fuel in the tender to save the train behind him 
from destruction. But the great majority of men are 
not of this heroic stamp; they value their own lives 
too highly to sacrifice them even in a noble cause. Yet 
they are raised out of themselves time after time into a 
boldness and a daring which hardly belongs to them by 
the fact that they are shoulder to shoulder with others 
who are facing the same peiils, daring the same achieve- 
ments as themselves. And so it comes about that the 
aggregate of an army's bravery is not the sum of the 
courage of the separate individuals who make it up : 
something must be added to that, something which comes 
from the sense of brotherhood and the sense of strength 
and confidence in the presence of comrades. And it is 
so with other passions and feelings of our nature as well. 
Every one knows that it is easier for an orator to move 
a great multitude to pity or to indignation, to remorse 
or to stem resolve, than to move a scanty handful in a 
room. There is an electrical sympathy which runs from 
heart to heart and makes a vast assemblage like one 
man in the strong passion of its anger or the melting 
tenderness of its compassion. And so it is with the 
Church of Christ. Whatever are the qualities which 
Christianity fosters and brings out in a man most, these 
are enhanced a hundredfold because we are taught 
to feel them together; for the Spirit of God which 
dwells in the heart of this man or that is the same 
Spirit as that which fills the Church of God and 
breathes into it the breath of its spiritual life ; the good- 
ness and the gentleness and the control of self which 
God's grace begets in your heart and mine is the same 
with which it fills and inspires the Church of the living 
God which is in all the world. When God pleads with 
us to be forgiving, to deny self, to resist temptation. He 
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is only bidding us do what our fathers have done before 
us, what our brothers are doing around us, what the 
great Church of God, the Church of the apostles and 
the saints, the Church of those ** whom we have loved 
long since and lost a while," our own Church and the 
Church of our fellow-soldiers in the array of God to-day, 
has done and does and will do and must do until the end 
of time. And it is in this thought, consciously encourag- 
ing us to do the right or unconsciously accustoming us 
to resist the wrong, that we are strong to do God's will 
in the world, and to follow our Leader, even Christ, in 
the rough and up-hill path which leads to His rest. 

Such, then, is the great Church to which we and all 
true Christians belong. And our own church here, this 
body of ours which is gathered here for worship to-night, 
should be in miniature what that is on the larger scale : 
should be simply a smaller copy of the great Church 
Catholic. And I want to-night to dwell for a few 
minutes upon the ways in which alone this is possible. 
How is our school to be made a true " church " of God, 
a true Christian body ? 

1. To begin with it must set a high aim before it. 
And in saying that I am not meaning the one great 
aim which characterises the Church of God at large — 
the doing of the will of God : but the special aims which 
our own peculiar constitution sets before us, and which 
are subsidiary to the greater one, just as the movements 
of one division of an army may differ from those of all 
the rest and yet be directed to the development of the 
great design in the general's mind. And you have a 
special aim set before you. You are here for training : 
for the training of your minds towards knowledge, of 
your souls towards heaven. You are here, in one word, 
for education : but I don't call that a true education — 
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any way it is a very onesided education — which trains 
the mind and overlooks the moral and spiritual nature. 
I should be very ill content to think that you were 
being taught scientific or literary lore while your 
souls were being stunted and kept in moral childhood 
or spiritual ignorance. But do you keep this aim 
of our life here thoroughly in mind ? Do you day by 
day remember that you are so to work, so to act, so 
to bear yourselves, as that you may get the best 
training that can be got out of your school ? That is a 
hard question to answer, no doubt : and one to which 
few, if any, of you could truly say " yes." But try as 
you get older, and as your faculties develope and your 
character sets, to remember it more and more : try to do 
your work less and less as a task, more and more as a 
conscious effort to improve yourself: try to take the 
moral and spiritual side of your training, the discipline 
. which authority gives you, the lessons of your worship 
here, as something which is no wise a matter of routine 
but a definite help in the moral and spiritual life. Put 
yourself in harmony with the aim of the body to which 
you belong : learn so to accept your training that it may 
better fit you to do the will of God. 

2. And in the second place our school, if it is to be 
truly a church within a church, must have high 
traditions. Remember how intensely powerful, for 
good or for evil, traditions are. I mean by traditions 
ways of looking at certain kinds of actions, the habit 
of doing them or not doing them, which prevail in 
any body like this of ours. A new boy comes to a 
school: he has been accustomed to the views of life 
which are usual in a Christian home. By and by he 
discovers — ^the process does not take very long — ^that 
certain things are looked at in a diflferent light, from a 
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diflferent standpoint, to the one he has been accustomed 
to. Certain things which he has been taught to regard 
with horror or to pass by in grave silence are lightly 
spoken of as matters almost of course : there is alto- 
gether less reverence, less reserve, less self-restraint, 
than he has been accustomed to. Well, if he is a 
strong and resolute boy, if his heart is brave as well 
as simple, if the love of home and of all that it contains 
is strong enough to bear the strain of these new 
experiences, he will keep the old simple heart, live the 
old simple life, in the face of all these discordant sur- 
roundings. But if he is an average boy, not very strong 
on the moral side, with more physical pluck than moral 
courage, doesn't he soon learn to swim with the tide ? 
Is it not certain that he will come gradually and 
insensibly to take up the same views and the same 
line as he knows nine out of ten of his companions do ? 
What the school is, that, we may be terribly sure, in 
most cases the boy is. Then do you not see what I 
mean when I say that if our school is to be in any 
sense a church of Christ's within the greater church we 
must have high traditions ? And mind, when I say 
that I don't mean that you should all be saints. I 
know well, and I accept it as an absolutely necessary 
condition of my work as your master, that there must 
be fifty things on which I should be very foolish to 
expect you to take the same view as myself or any of 
your masters. If I did I should be forgetting that there 
are some twenty years or more between us — that it is 
twenty years and more, in fact, since I was a schoolboy 
and thought as you do about them. But when all that 
has been said and allowed, it yet remains true that we 
must have high traditions if we are to do our work and 
fill our right place in the world. There are certain 
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broad and lofty laws of God, certain plain "thou shalts" 
and " thou shalt nots " which are as true and as clear 
for you as they are for me, and with which none may 
falter or tamper save at his own deadly peril. There 
are certain things which stand as far removed from the 
right and the true as the darkness of the blackest night 
in winter does from the blaze of the summer noonday : 
which you cannot confuse or mistake unless you are 
wilfully blinding the conscience which God has given 
you — unless you are wilfully calling evil good and good 
evil. And it is not to such that I am speaking to-night. 
To one who has said, '*' Evil, be thou my good " — who 
has resolved that in sin shall be his happiness, and that 
he will ride roughshod over the laws of God and over 
human souls to attain his desire — to such, if such there 
be, I have no message but to tell him that there is a sin 
which hath no forgiveness, that there is a time when the 
Spirit will not strive with man. But I am speaking to 
those — and those are the enormous majority — in whom 
there still lives a conscience of sin, a desire to do the 
right and to vanquish the devil. To you I say, beware 
how in this body of ours you let evil traditions spring 
up — how you yield even to bad traditions that have 
begun to exist already. I know — I have said before — 
how hard it is to do anything but follow the multitude, 
— how hard to oppose or to change the prevalent view. 
It is as hard well nigh as to turn back a river in its 
course. But if you can't sweep back the tide it is 
possible to turn it gradually into new channels. It is 
possible for those strong hearts who now and then meet 
us in history, changing a nation's thoughts and a 
nations destiny: who now and then meet us in life 
working moral and spiritual miracles and casting out 
devils in God's name. And if we cannot expect always 
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or often to find such as these in our ranks, yet re- 
member that what one cannot do, that many or even 
comparatively a few can do, if they will unite to combat 
the wrong. It is the old story with which I began: the 
story that union is strength. And so if things seem to be 
going the wrong way amongst ourselves, if the traditions 
of a respect for purity or truth or industry or a simple 
faith in God which should mark us are threatened, 
then it is for you who value these things, who have 
realized that life is no idle play, no butterfly-sailing 
through a summer's sky — it is for you to unite to lead 
your fellows to higher things. Depend upon it that he 
who raises or helps to raise one school tradition to be 
higher and truer to the aim set before us is making it 
possible for hundreds of boys whom he will never see, 
but who have souls to be saved, and minds to be taught, 
and moral natures to be made or marred, to live a better 
and a higher life even here at school For myself, I 
would rather raise one such tradition into something 
nobler and less selfish than be handed down to posterity 
as the greatest schoolmaster that ever lived. 

3. And again, if we are to approach our ideal there 
must be life among us. Whatever aim it is which we 
are more immediately pursuing, let us pursue it with 
all our heart. Indifference is the parent of half the 
mischief and half the failures in the world. Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing with every atom of 
energy at our command. Whether it be work or moral 
reformation, don't let us go to sleep over it. It is the 
purest folly to imagine that you can make yourself 
either a scholar without throwing yourself heart and 
soul into the work that you have to do, without letting 
the very impetus that bears you on carry you far be- 
yond the line which marks the mere pitiful minimum 
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which you must do, or a true servant of God if you 
think it enough to slumber through a useless, stagnant 
life, of which the best that can be said is that there was 
no great harm in it. It is life that we want : the life 
that is not content with looking up at the steep ascents 
of duty, and admiring the courage of others who essay 
to scale them, but which breasts them and mounts, and 
when one height is gained only sees in that a stage 
gained towards the next that overtops it : the life which 
does not stop to count "the nicely calculated less or 
more" either in mental labour or in moral discipline 
and effort, but which has learnt that there are some 
things in life in the presence of which no true man will 
sleep, and about which indifference is impossible to 
him. 

4. And lastly, we must have the spirit of brotherhood, 
the loyalty which binds all great communities together. 
If there is one thing more than another which is incul- 
cated in membership of the Church of Christ, it is the 
spirit of unselfishness, the spirit which inspired the 
great Leader and Founder of our Church, which was 
the very breath of His divine life, which was the light 
that rested upon and glorified His dying form as it hung 
upon the tree ; the spirit which, whatever form it take, 
be it forgiveness of injuries, or self-control, or mercy, or 
a generous heart, is the very breath and light of the 
Christian Church. And there is nothing which can 
teach us this lesson better than a brotherhood such as 
ours, if we read its lessons aright. Of whatever kind, 
of however trivial a nature apparently, be the band 
which unites us together in any society or fraternity, if 
it teaches us to give up something for the body, it is 
helping to form our character for good. It is something 
gained when you have learnt even to play hard in a 
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game for your house, to think more of the victory of the 
side than of your own personal prowess, to despise the 
boy who for his own dignity or his own ease won't take 
the trouble to fill a humble place in a game he doesn't 
excel in or much care about. It is something more 
gained when you have learnt to avoid what is selfish 
lest the good name of your school should suffer ; that 
there are some things not indeed harmful, as you think, 
for yourself, but which may bring the body to which you 
belong into discredit. It is something more still, a 
higher stage which not everybody reaches, when you 
have learnt to surrender self, to give up some cherished 
ambition, some pleasant prospect, some aim which if 
realized would make life more comfortable to you, 
because in some way or another it clashes with your 
duty to your fellows : when you have learnt that dis- 
cipline comes before pleasure, and duty before popu- 
larity, and conscience before self. It is thus and thus 
only that a school can mirror in itself the image of the 
Church of Christ ; that it can lead us upward to true 
membership in that wider and larger society which one 
day will demand from us a wider and a larger loyalty, a 
wider and a larger self-sacrifice. Oh, that a truer 
loyalty to our school might teach us a truer loyalty to 
Christ and to His Church, and to mankind, our brothers 
therein! 

Not a few to whom I am speaking to-night will claim 
before this week is out to seal their membership in the 
great Church Catholic of Christ, will vow the vow of 
repentance, of faith, of a Christian life, once made for 
them in their baptism. To those I have but one 
message to-night, the summary of many previous words 
in which I have tried, God helping me, to be faithful 
and plain. And it is this. If you would be indeed 
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worthy members of God's great Church, be worthy 
members of your school first. If you are in earnest 
about repentance, repent first of your sins and short- 
comings at school; if you are in earnest about your 
faith, don't be ashamed to confess it here; if you are in 
earnest about leading a new life, begin by leading a 
new life here. Don't fancy that you can neglect all 
this now, and then go out into the world and serve God 
there. It may not be impossible, but it must be very 
hard ; it will cost you a moral revulsion and effort which 
it may not be in your power to endure or to make. 
Learn then to love God here that you may serve Him 
truly hereafter. Let the seed of His grace take root in 
your hearts here — so shall it grow and bear fruit the 
sooner and the better in the life that is to come. 

And you who one or two or three years ago set your 
seals to the same solemn vows, let me put the question 
to you in all seriousness and solemnity — Have you kept 
them ? Is the repentance gone like the morning dew ? 
Have you believed God only to learn to tremble before 
Him, or not even that ? Is the good life you promised 
still amid the clouds of a dim future which may never 
be realized ? I would fain hope not — ^not at least with 
you all or most of you. And if this be sadly true of 
some of you, try to renew your vows this week. Con- 
firm once more the forgotten pledge, unite once more 
the broken promise. Come once again to the neglected 
Communion of Christ's Body and Blood, that there you 
may be reminded not only that there is pardon for the 
worst sinner that will turn and repent, but that those 
who kneel at your side have sins to be forgiven, and 
souls to be saved, as much as you ; and that it is for 
you, not with an awful recklessness to come between 
your brother and his Gk)d, but rather to give him your 
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brotherly help, so that he may find God and keep Him 
in his heart. And God give you strength to persevere. 
And for you who have been true, who have fought with 
sin and honestly tried to do the right, who have sought 
in Christ forgiveness and sanctification and redemption, 
who have laboured quietly in word and work for Him in 
your daily walk and conversation, may God bless you 
and make your life fruitful, and be with you even to the 
end. Generations may come and go, the scenes of life 
change and pass with changing and passing days, but 
the grace of God is the same — and Christ is the same — 
the same yesterday and to-day and for ever. May He 
dwell with each of us in our path in the world; and 
dwell also in those who shall fill our places when we 
are gone upon our way. 

** For there is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism ; one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

"Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour ; for we are members one of 
another. 

" Let no corrupt communications proceed out of your 
mouth. . . . Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil speaking be put away from you, and 
all malice. 

"And be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath 
forgiven you." 
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OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 

HoMANgI xii. 21. 

** Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." 
'' M^ i/(K€d {mh rov KaxoVy &XXa vUa iv r^ ayaB^ t6 kokovJ* 

Be not overcome of the evil, we might translate it 
more literally, but in the good — in the name, in the 
cause, in the strength of the good— overcome thou ever 
the evil. TSiUa iv r^ ofyadw — the words call up that 
famous vision seen by the Roman Emperor — s^ pagan 
then, a Christian ever after — the vision of a cross in 
the noonday sky and the words iv rovrrp vixa. And if 
to bim that motto was the assurance that it was only as 
long as he fought the battle of Christianity and bore its 
emblem on his standards that he should be victorious, 
so to us these words iv r^ ayad^ vUa may be our 
motto for a new year s work, and remind us that it is 
only while we are on Christ's side that our life can be a 
true conquest, only while we are fighting in the ranks 
of His army aud trusting in His strength that we can 
vanquish evil at all. 

To by far the greater number of us, I trust and hope, 
the relation in which we stand to evil and to sin is that 
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of a man facing an enemy that has to be kept away 
from the gates of his soul, fought at every turn, beaten 
and crushed if God so will. It is true there are two 
kinds of bad men. There are men who do not fight 
the evil, but enrol themselves in the devil's service. 
Now and then we hear of such men as the Pope, who 
holding the most solemn trust that any Christian could 
hold in the days when there was only one Christian 
Church, could yet say that he held Christianity to be a 
convenient imposture ; ever and anon upon the field of 
history there rises a Napoleon, deluging Europe with 
blood and desolating the homes of the fatherland he 
pretended to love to glut his selfish ambition. From 
these men to the fallen fiend who makes of evil 
his good, the distance is not great ; and now and then 
we may meet with people whose unredeemed brutality 
or unmixed selfishness make them in some sense the 
counterparts of these. But such instances are happily 
rare, and we need not think so ill of the world as to 
fancy them commoner than they are. Most of us have 
a conscience, most of us have known what it is to fight 
the evil in our own hearts, some of us at least to face 
it and strive to crush it out in others. But however 
successful the best of us may have been, there will 
be few of us who will not recognize to the full how hard 
the fight is, how great the danger of our being over- 
come by the wrong instead of conquering it. 

Why is it that it seems so much easier to go wrong 
in the world than to go right, to follow evil than to 
follow good ? What is it that makes it so easy to be 
overcome of evil ? 

One cause of it is ignorance, that moral ignorance 
or unconsciousness which is the fruit very often of 
thoughtlessness. We learn to sin before we know that 
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what we are doing is sin. That is true of the formation 
of many a bad habit that has grown too strong to shake 
off. The drunkard begins with just a glass too much : 
he never thinks anything of it at the time — it quickens 
his pulse and lightens his spirit, and what if it makes 
liis utterance a little thick and his sight a little dim 
— there is no harm in it. And so he goes on from that 
innocent excess, as he thought it, to the inexorable 
tyranny of a habit he cannot conquer, that wrecks his 
body and degrades his soul. The child that talks about 
this and that, and says the first thing that comes into 
his head, never sees that he is already wounding others' 
feelings and forming a habit of slanderous gossip that 
will stick to him all his life and make him a mischief- 
maker and a pest. And then when the habit is formed, 
and when we have become more or less conscious that 
it is not all right with us, there are plenty of things to 
blind us and keep us in ignorance : especially if, as so 
often happens, we don't want to be enlightened. Above 
all there are the opinions which hold good, the tone 
which prevails, in the circle in which we move. " Every- 
body does it ; what harm can it be ? " is the formula in 
which it is expressed. A boy comes to school for 
the first time, brought tip very likely with scrupulous 
care by a Christian mother. He hears perhaps things 
that shock his ears, words which he hardly understands, 
but which he knows by a sort of instinct to be bad and 
wrong. Or he sees things done which revolt his sense 
of honour, of good feeling, and decency. He says so, and 
very likely he gets told *' every one does that." It is a 
lie generally or always, but it goes down ; and it deludes 
others besides those who are new to school life. Are 
there no sins which you know in your homes are looked 
upon with deep concern or even hoiTor, but which at 
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school are in certain circles tolei^ated and winked at and 
thought little or no harm, because they are or are 
supposed to be so common ? Are you not, many of you, 
conscious that on some points at any rate — honesty, right 
speech, purity, industry — ^you assume one standard when 
you are talking to your father and mother at home and 
drop down to a totally diflferent one when you come 
back here ? Are there not certain forma of wrong, cer- 
tain beginnings of sin, which are winked at when the 
worst development of them is tabooed ? You may not 
steal, but you may borrow what you have no intention 
and take no care to replace. You may not falsify your 
master's mark-book, but you may take credit for a lesson 
which you did not say quite honestly. You may not 
tell a downright lie, but you may invent an excuse 
which has no real foundation for it. You may not 
bully, but you may fasten on some sensitive boy and 
banish all the happiness from his life by systematic 
teasing and unkindness. "There is no harm in it; 
everybody does it." It can be described in words, it can 
be put in a light, to which nobody can take exception. 
When shall we have done with these shams and con- 
ventions of school life ? When shall we learn to be 
true in word and deed, to call things by their right 
names, to look our sins in the face instead of dressing 
them up to mimic respectable virtues and pretending 
not to know the difference? 

** How can we fight for Truth and God, 

Enthralled by lies and sin 1 
He who would wage such war on earth 
Must first be true witliin." 

You young boys who have come here in the last few 
days, let me say just two words to you. If you meet 
here with temptations, such as you must meet in a big 
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school, if you are tempted and persuaded to do what 
your conscience, which is the voice of God within you, 
tells you to be wrong, and if you are told that there is 
no harm in it, for everybody does it or says it or thinks 
it, believe your conscience to be true and let who will 
be the liar. Be true: keep your eyes open to the 
wrong, and don't be cheated into blinking it. Don't 
hesitate or halt between the right and the wrong, and 
never believe that what shocked you when first you 
heard of it can ever be right or allowable for you when 
it has grown familiar. The right is the right and the 
wrong is the wrong, even though all the world choose to 
misname them, or to mix them up, or to blur the 
distinction between them. It is the devil's game to 
confound them — to keep men in that blind and wilful 
ignorance which is the very atmosphere for sin to flourish 
in. Live, so far as God grants it to you, in the light of 
a true and honest life ; and pray to Him night and morn- 
ing and always, that you may never be overcome of evil. 
But besides this ignorance, natural or wilful, there is 
another great cause which makes it hard for us to con- 
quer the evil. I mean indifference. It is this that 
gives the evil its strength. There are too many, I have 
just been saying, who shut their eyes to the existence 
of sin in their hearts, who can't or won't recognise that 
sin is sin at all. But how few of those who do know it 
for what it is, who are not hoodwinked by others and 
who don't deceive themselves, care to make any real 
and vigorous resistance to and onslaught upon it. How 
few there are who can move the inert mass of this 
universal indifference, this moral and spiritual apathy 
which is the strength of sin ! Now and then it is given 
to some one. A fortnight or three weeks ago I was in 
an Italian.city of historic fame, whose churches are rich 
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in artistic treasures, respliendent with the beauty of an 
unequalled architecture, hallowed with long memories 
of Christian rites. They are holy ground : but the most 
sacred spot in all that city is not to be found in church 
or cathedral; it is the simple cell, no bigger than a 
schoolboy's study, of a brave true monk who well nigh 
four centuries ago for a few short years worked there 
for God. In the great cathedral his voice pealed out, 
denouncing the luxury of the wealthy pleasure-seeking 
city, its sins and frivolities and lusts, calling things 
by their right names, calling evil evil and good good, 
until he brought men for a time at least to leave the 
idols of sin and serve the living God. But it was in 
the cell — in fastings and prayers, and communion with 
his Master, that the real battle with evil was fought. 
It was there on his knees that the preacher conquered 
self, and so could go out strong and brave and fearless 
and simple and powerful to vanquish the evil outside. 

'Ei; T^ a^ad^ vUa. Yes, it is no mere passive resis- 
tance to wrong, this battle which we have to wage. 
We mudt not merely extirpate or root out the evil, but 
we must put something else in its place. It is just this 
which is so hard for us. Many a conqueror has subdued 
a country, and yet never been able to make it change 
its allegiance. Yet this is what we have to do. It is 
only half the task to banish the evil. The Jews got rid 
of their idolatry, but because they had nothing to put 
in its stead, no new tenant for the swept and garnished 
Iiabitation of their heart, the baser spirits of formalism 
and Pharisaism, and hypocrisy and the rest came and 
dwelt there. So it will be with us. We must have 
something definitely good to put in the place of the 
evil which we drive out. 

What have you, you here at school, to put in the 
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place of the evil which you strive to banish from day to 
day ? I spoke just now of home ; and I believe most 
thoroughly that to cherish home aflfections and the in- 
nocent and loving thoughts which associate themselves 
with it is one way of replacing the evil. ** My religion 
at school," said some one to me the other day, " con- 
sisted mainly in doing what my mother told me." Oh 
that this desire were more present and more powerful 
to move you than it is 1 Away with this double life : 
don't forget your homes when you come to school, but 
let a mother's love and a mother's precepts, the strong 
true guidance of a father's hand, the pure bright love of 
brothers and of sisters who know no evil, dwell more 
constantly and m'ore fully in your hearts. If you cherish 
these there they will keep out the evil, for it cannot live 
side by side with them. 'Ei/ t^ ayaOA vUa to KaKov. 

And try to put in the place of the evil the love of 
God. It is not necessary yet for you to be vexed and 
troubled with controversies on Christian doctrine and 
beliefs and creeds. But you can believe that God is 
your Father and trust Him ; you can believe that Christ 
died for you, and be grateful to Him ; you can believe 
that the Holy Spirit will dwell in your hearts, and keep 
yourselves from sin. In your simple prayers night and 
morning, in the reverent reading of God's word, in the 
Communion of His Body and Blood, you may seek the 
face of God. Let these thoughts be a living force 
within you ; put the love and fear of God in the place 
of the thought of sin. 'Ev r^ dyaO^ vi/ca to kukov. 

And lastly, our conquest of evil must be a conquest 
in the sense that it is not to begin and end with resist- 
ing it, or even with substituting something else for it in 
our hearts. It is not simply a defensive war, but an 
aggressive one that we have to wage, and that not only 
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for the sake of others, but for our own as well. For if 
there is one thing that is more true than another about 
this spiritual warfare of ours, it is this, that if we would 
be true to God ourselves, the best way to make and 
keep ourselves so is by watching and working to make 
others so. The more earnestly and heartily you throw 
yourselves into the service of God, the more you try to 
help others to be true to Him, the less danger will there 
be of your being false to your own allegiance. And if 
there are any of you who think that because in past days 
you have fought against God rather than for Him you 
cannot now turn round and do Him service in the world 
without some hypocrisy, think of that great saint whose 
conversion we remembered on Friday. 'It is to you that 
the lesson of that day should come home most forcibly 
and vividly. One moment, one flash of light which 
revealed the truth and opened the heaven, converted 
the hardened persecutor into the penitent Christian. 
But what was it more than all else that fixed that 
change, that stereotyped that conversion ? Was it not 
this, that ever thereafter St. Paul worked for Christ, 
gave his life*s labour up to Him, to His cause, trod for 
His sake the thorny path of persecution and evil report 
and martyrdom ? And so if you, so far as in you lies, will 
be loyal servants of God in the place which He gives 
you in life, striving and working honestly and bravely 
and simply and with a single heart to make others true 
to Him as their Master and their Captain, speaking the 
truth and boldly rebuking vice, and patiently suffering, 
if need be, like that other great preacher and prophet, 
for the truth's sake, it will be part of your reward that 
your own struggles will be lightened, your own path 
smoothed before you. God strengthen you and help 
you thus ever in the good to overcome the evil. 
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SERMON XVII. 

THE DOUBLE ASPECT OF DEATH.^ 

Job xxxvi. 21. 
" And now men see not the bright light which is in the cloudd.'* 

There is little need that I should say many words to 
you to-night. Our thoughts are doubtless all fixed on 
the one sad event which has thrown a gloom over the 
close of this bright and sunny term, now passing away. 
And if that event of itself does not teach its own lesson 
to our hearts, it is vain for one to try and enforce it in a 
sermon. Nor, if it were needful, should I find it very 
easy. What I feel most deeply I seem somehow to find 
it hardest always to put into words : and holding you all 
in my heart as I do, down to the least and the lowest, 
striving as I must from day to day, with such faithful- 
ness as God has given me, to keep you true to Him, 
living my life amongst you and sharing your hopes and 
ambitions and mterests, it is no common sorrow to me 
to lose one who had been latterly under my especial 
care, whom I was learning to trust as you had learnt to 
love. How deep has been your sorrow it has needed 

1 In memory of Kobert Barnes, a monitor, who was accidentally 
drowned near Rcssall, July, 1884. 
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none to tell me : I have read it in saddened faces and 
husbed voices, in the greater reverence of our services 
here, and not least in the solemn Communion of this 
morning to which so many of you came. Something I 
must say : forgive me if I can say little that is new, 
nothing that is eloquent. 

It is an old subject, Death ; and as in the last day or 
two I have been thinking what I should say about it to 
you, the thought that seemed always to be coming up 
into my mind was that there are few things so common 
and yet capable of being looked at in such opposite 
lights. Take what aspect of it I would, there was always 
this strange meeting of widely different thoughts about 
it ; widely different, yet equally true. 

It is the end of life : the last line in the last page of 
the book of our history, after which none can add a 
letter to the volume : it is the beginning of another life, 
which, though it differ as widely as it can from this, is 
yet its sequel and continuance. For death is but the 
gate of life : the thin division that parts that other land 
from this. You will remember the familiar picture in 
which the Christian warrior, worn and emaciated by the 
long and weary march, reaches the portal where the 
angel stands to welcome him. Behind him is the waste 
bare land, sunless and gloomy, over which he has 
struggled on : before him, through the opening where 
the heavenly warder stands, we can see streaming the 
light of a brighter day than ever shines on us here, the 
light of a country that is radiant with never-dying 
flowers : and the brightness of it gleams already upon 
the wasted face, transforming it into a new glory and a 
lustre not its own : it is the dawn of the everlasting day. 
The end of life — its troubles over, its joys passed away, 
its sins sinned, its good deeds done ; no space for re- 
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pentance, no fear of further fall, no time to undo the 
QvA. or recall the good. The beginning of life — of that 
unknown existence into whose dim and far-ofif borders 
we peer in vain with anxious eyes, knowing only that 
God has there for those who love Him such good things 
as pass man's understanding. 

And then, again, death — the death of each individual 
man — is so little a thing, and yet so great. So little, for 
what is each one of us among the millioDS on millions 
that people now, that have peopled before us, the world 
in which we live ? A battle is fought, and twenty 
thousand lives are gone before the day is done: a 
plague comes to a populous town, and the city of the 
living becomes the city of the dead : a great earthquake 
or volcanic convulsion shakes some ocean island to its 
foundations, and the sea rolls or the lava streams over 
the place where but a little while ago the tide of human 
life poured along its brimming channels. Among the 
many lives what is one ? Who will miss the one face 
among the thousands that are gone ? A little thing — 
one death, and yet how great ! For do we not know, 
have we not seen, nay, many of us, have we not felt, 
what one death means ? The empty seat, the familiar 
greeting gone, the pleasant voice heard no more : nay, 
more than that, the tears in yearning eyes, the void in 
the breaking heart, a mother that mourns over her son 
that seemed so brave and strong to breast the waves of 
life and yet so gentle and loving to guard and comfort 
her ; a wife that weeps for him who was the stay of her 
life and its sunshine, that sees nothing before her now 
but the long and dreary years of a struggle with 
poverty and trouble if so she may win her children's 
bread ; the father who cries in his self-reproaching over 
the child of his love, "O Absalom, my son, my son, 
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would God I had died for tbee I '* Yes, even one death 
is a great thing : to some one or another it is the loss of 
all that made life worth living. 

And death is sweet and bitter. It is sweet no doubt 
to the old who are weary with the journey of life, sweet 
to the sick to whom life has been one long pain, sweet 
to the despairing and disappointed to whom it has 
brought nothing but misery, sweet to those for whom 
all ties with earth are broken, and whose loved ones 
have gone before. There are some who would go 
further, and tell us that for all, so unhappy is life, 
death is better. You remember, some of you, the story 
in the simple old historian of the two boys who were so 
good to their mother that she prayed that the gods 
would of their bounty give them whatever was best for 
them. And in the morning her prayer was answered, 
for her sons were dead. But touching as the tale is, 
the moral is a false one. It is not true that death is 
best when hope is burning within us and we are strong 
to work and to bear: that is the creed not of the 
Christian who hopes but of the unbeliever who de- 
spairs. A week or two ago I was listening to a song, 
the words of which struck me as singularly beautiful, 
though I little thought in what a connexion I should 
next be using them. They embodied a dialogue between 
a child and its father. The child asks 



"* What is life, father?' 

* A battle, my child, 

Where the strongest lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled, 

And the stoutest heart may quail ; 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 

And rest not day or night ; 
And the feeble little ones must stand 

In the thickest of the fight.' 
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" ' What is death, father ? ' 

* The rest, my child, 
When the strife and the toil are o'er ; 
The angel of God, who, calm and ndld. 

Says we need fight no more ; 
Who, driving away the demon band, 

Bids the dm of the battle cease ; 
Takes banner and spear from onr failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace.' 

" * Let me die, father ! I tremble, and fear 

To yield in that terrible strife ! ' 
*The crown must be won for heaven, boy, 

In the battle-field df life : 
My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 

He loveth the weak and small ; 
The angels of heaven are on thy side, 

And God is over all.' " 



That surely is the true light for us all, be we young 
or old. We must not choose death if God will grant us 
life. For God has sent us here, not to be always long- 
ing to end oui: warfare, and to be at rest with Him in 
heaven, but to do our work and our duty, and to make 
earth like heaven so far as we may. And so death can 
but be bitter to the young who feel that they are not 
weary of life, but strong and eager even yet for the 
battle* I was reading but the other day, in the preface 
to his last book, published posthumously, about the 
d^th of such' a' one — ^the gifted young historian who 
has told us in such fresh and, living English the story of 
the English people. A' year or two before his death an 
illness began which soon proved to be hopeless. Think- 
ing even then that he had but a few weeks to live, he 
yet went on with the book he was writing as though he 
were as strong and well as ever. "Every moment of 
comparative ease," says his biographer, " waS" given to 
the task ; when such moments failed, hours of languor 
and distress were given with the same unfaltering 

N 
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patience." Five times he re-wrote it, and by dictating 
when he could no longer write, he got the book finished 
at last. Life was ebbing away, but yet, unwilling to 
believe his work done, he began another shorter work, 
finished it hurriedly, and had it printed. But he was 
dissatisfied with part of it, and recalled it all, and began 
to re-write this too. The end was coming fast, but 
still he hoped on. " I have work to do that I know is 
good," he said a few days before his death. And at last, 
"Now I am weary; I can work no more." And so 
resigning himself in simple patience to the will of God, 
he passed away from his work here to that higher toil 
which God had in store for him above. Not sweet 
surely is death to such, except in so far as it comes to 
them as the will of God. 

An ending and a beginning, little and great, sweet 
and bitter, death is never the same. But what of this 
death for which we are grieving to-day ? Has that too 
this double aspect — nay, these many sides ? Think for 
a moment of what it means — what it meant to the 
dead, what it means to us who mourn for him. What 
did it mean to him ? You know who and what he was 
— few boys perhaps were better known, for he made no 
secret of his character. Not a boy of any commanding 
ability, yet his work was never the stereotyped 
mediocrity of a dull mind ; whatever its value might 
be, it had generally some fireshness, some originality 
of its own. But his memory will be treasured up in 
your hearts, not so much for his intellectual attainments, 
as because in his daily life he was one of those boys who 
make a sunshine wherever they go, always ready with 
a smile and a joke, laughing at every one, and joining 
in the laugh against himself. There was no touch of 
malice or of wrong in his fun ; it was the genuine out- 
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come of a nature that loved the sunny side of life. 
And yet I am very far from meaning that he was 
simply frivolous ; there was a deeper side to those who 
looked for it. He was above all a loving son and brother, 
never thinking it too much trouble to write to his 
mother and sisters long letters full of all that was doing 
at the school he loved so well. And in the same spirit 
he would look for their letters in return, and say that 
they gave him fresh constancy and resolution to do his 
school work. And not a few of you who were in the 
same house with him know how generous and open- 
handed a nature his was. " In whom was no guile," is 
the epitaph we might write upon his grave ; a simple, 
natural schoolboy, throwing his heart without reserve 
into all that he did, hurting nobody by word or deed, 
bright and gentle and true, growing too, as he grew in 
years, in thoughtfulness and purpose. 

And now he is gone, gone suddenly and mysteriously 
— seen one minute swimming along strong and fresh, 
almost in the next lying beyond recovery in the thick 
and turbid water that hid him from the eyes of those 
who would fain have rescued him, so near and yet so 
hopelessly far from the shore that would have been Ufe 
and safety to him. And as I saw the poor boy's things 
packed up to be carried away — his bat, which he had 
been using in his house-match a few days ago, and his 
box of books where the fruits of his work were stored, — 
it was hard not to ask the question. Why is this ? What 
is it that God does when He cuts down the fresh young 
life in its early bud and promise ? We cannot answer ; 
we can but bow our heads and think, " it is well with 
the child." We may not now see " the bright light that 
is in the clouds ; " but it is there, shining clear and 
strong behind them, as surely as God reigns in heaven. 

N 2 
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Grod has taken him to serve Him elsewhere ; suddenly, 
as to ^s father nearly twelve years ago, the Master 
came and called for him. 

" Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
^eave we now Thy servant sleeping." 

But if this is what his death meant to him, what is 
it that it means or should mean to us ? We have felt 
that there has been a Presence among us, a strange 
unwelcome Presence that for a moment stopped the 
pulse of our daily life. But when we look closer it is 
after all God's angel. Shall he part from us and none 
but the dead hear his message ? What is it that he 
had to say U>usi 

When by his sudden call to this our brother he fixed 
our thoughts more starongly upon what he had been 
among us, did he not tell us to follow all that was best 
in his life ? To be single-hearted, to be simple, to be 
guileless, to love laughter and yet to mingle no bitter- 
ness, no evil with it, not to forget our homes in the 
turmoil of school, but to think ever of our loved ones 
there and to strive to be what they would have us be ? 

And did he not say, this angel of death, " Be ye also 
ready " ? We know not, you and I, when he may call 
to us. God has been good to us for many years past : 
no summons like this, either sudden or after illness, has 
come now to any of us here for seven years pasl^ But 
more than one young boy has died in the holidays at 
his home. Are we also ready ? Beady because we are 
living simple trustful God-fearing lives, striving to be 
true to Christ who died for us? Do we bear in mind 
in our daily intercourse with others that they too may 
some day hear the angel's voice? And does this 
thought make us heedful what we do and say ? Are 
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we careful so to live here that if one or another of our 
friends were called away to-morrow, we could say in 
our hearts, " I never led him into sin " ? Happy, thrice 
happy you who in such a case could say, " I helped to 
make him readier to die/' God help you thus to be 
true I 

And had not the angel another message — ^a message of 
peace and goodwill ? It is one comfort in our loss that 
the dead boy has died at peace with all of us. Would 
that be so whoever were called away? Is there among 
us all and always that true spirit of fellowship and 
brotherhood in which both the school and the Church 
of which we are members should knit us together ? Are 
you always kind, always considerate one to the other ? 
Are there not boys who because they are out of sympathy 
with school life, seldom know a happy day at school ? 
Are there not times when you are too ready to believe 
some baseless slander, some half-truth that cannot easily 
be disproved, about your brothers? Are there not 
times when you are too ready to think unkindly of a 
master, who, because he realizes what are the wages of 
disorder and idleness, seems stem and hard — times when 
you bear a grudge against him in your heart ? And on 
the other hand, are we who are set over this great 
community, who should be filling as best we may the 
place of fathers — nay, who are the very ministers of 
God, whether ordained br not — are we always mindful 
of our high office, always considerate to the weaker, 
ready to stretch out the hand of help instead of taking 
the easier course of rebuke and punishment, as eager 
to develope the good as to repress the wrong ? May God 
so build us up together into Him, so unite us all in the 
bonds of a true imion, a true fellowship with each 
other and with Him, that death if it comes may find 
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no bitter thought about our brothers dwelling in any 
heart. 

Standing as we do in the shadow of this great 
calamity, I have spoken to you very simply and plainly, 
saying only what was deepest in my heart : and may 
God, without whom all words are weak and useless, 
help you to heed it. I have not asked you to be sad, 
for a death like this is not and cannot be wholly sad to 
us who believe that those dying hands which could find 
no friendly arm or rock to clutch in the last struggle, 
yet found the Rock of Ages beneath, the Everlasting 
Arms above. '* When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee." 

And now let me ask you as you kneel after the 
blessing has been pronounced, to say in silence two 
short prayers. Far away from here there is a widowed 
mother mourning over the son who was to be the stay 
of her life; pray that God may comfort her. One 
prayer for her : the other for yourselves. Pray God to 
make you and keep you ready to die. 
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SERMON XVIII. 

AN EXAMINATION SERMON. 

Psalm xxvi 2. 

" Examine me, Lord, and prove me : try my reins and my 
heart.*' 

We cannot read the story of Christ without being 
struck by the way in which He made the ordinaiy 
occurrences of every-day life as it were the texts for His 
discourses upon the truths of the spiritual world. The 
water in the well at Samaria, the disciples' neglect in 
forgetting to take bread in the boat, the fig-tree that 
had no fruit upon it, the fall of the tower in Siloam — 
these are but a few instances among a score of others 
that will readily occur to us. And good men have 
always loved to think that Gk)d has warnings and lessons 
for them in the most ordinary and trivial events : that 
we may see in the commonest acts that we or others do, 
food or material for reflexion on the things of God. ** I 
never dress myself," said one old Puritan divine, " with- 
out thinking of the robe of Christ's righteousness which 
Gk)d has for all the guests at the Supper He makes for 
men : I never wash without praying that He may wash 
away my sins in His own blood." And there is some- 
thing more than a quaint conceit in all this : for these 
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smaller and slighter analogies point to the fact that 
there is a deep-lying correspondence between the 
natural and the spiritual life, of the truth and extent 
of which we become the more conscious the more we 
look into it. 

I need make no apology then if I take the examina- 
tion which has for the past week been occupying much 
of all our thoughts as a sort of text for the few words 
which I shall say to you to-night. You think, I dare 
say, that of all parts of your school work it has least in 
common with anything spiritual, and that to extract 
any divine lesson from it must be very hard work 
indeed. But I don't think that is so when we look 
closely. Examinations, prosaic and earthly things as 
they may be, have their analogies and counterparts both 
in the greater life outside the world of school and in 
the scheme of Providence ; and have their lessons, 
therefore, for our human hearts. It is curious that we 
haye three words ^n common use in our language — one 
borrowed from the Greek, one a Latin, one a Saxon 
word — which we should never in using them connect 
with an examination, yet which all contain the idea, and 
which in themselves may serve to show us that there 
are times in our lives when God examines us, when He 
searches, not our minds indeed, to see what learning' 
we have stored there, but, as the Psalmist puts it, " our 
reins and our heart." The three wcards are erisiSy 
temptation, and trial. You will see that they all imply 
in ordinary use quite diflFerent things, and yet all con- 
tain this one root idea. If I take each of Aem in turn, 
they will, I think, serve very well as p^s upcm which 
to hang what I have to say. 

1. The Greek word Kplai*;, which meaais the adi of 
trying, judging, or deciding, has come in English to 
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have a very different meaning. It is a time which 
stands out from the ordinary level of every-day life, which 
is part of it and yet different from it. It is to the 
common flow of our days what the mountain is to the 
plain, what the crested wave is to the sea, what the 
great battle is to the campaign. It would be easy 
travelling through the world if there were no mountains, 
the sailor would have a pleasant time on the sea if there 
were no storms, the soldier would have a better chance 
of returning home unscathed if war were all manoeuvring 
and not fighting: in other words, it is the mountain 
that tries the endurance of the pedestrian, the storm 
that tests the seamanship of the sailor, the battle that 
marks out the hero from the craven. You will see 
doubtless by now what I mean when I say that a school 
examination is in every sense a true crisis in your school 
life : it is, so far as it is well-directed and made useful, 
something which tries and tests your knowledge, which 
is to prove whether what has been, or seemed to be, the 
industry you have given to your work has been lost or 
not : whether it has or has not left behind in your mind 
some lasting store of knowledge. You have had, there- 
fore, just at this time to bring your powers, as it were, 
to a focus, to concentrate them in one supreme effort, 
to Imng to bear all that you have gained in the years 
that have passed. 

And now — for this is the point I want to press, the 
spiritual lessons of which are likely to be useful to us — 
what was it that made you successful in your examina- 
tion ? You have known, I have no doubt, most of you, 
what it was to go in for a paper prepared, and what it was 
to go in unprepared. In each case you went in wonder- 
ing whether you would find it hard or not, and how you 
would do : but after the idle term it was a struggle all 
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through to call up dim recollections of imperfectly learnt 
lessons, to force your wits into an encounter for which 
they had been but half trained. You were like a soldier 
fighting with a broken sword. After the industrious 
term you' came to the test with a sense of mastery — a 
feeling that examinations were easier than you thought; 
in fact, your battle had been fought long before in the 
quiet of your study, and your enemy was half dead 
before you met him. Industry then, complete prepara- 
tion, was the great factor in your success. And there 
was another akin to it — I mean thoroughness. There 
are few of you probably who have not known what it 
was to find yourself face to face with a question for 
which you had only half got ready — one which you had 
meant to get up, but whether through laziness or pro- 
crastination had only dealt imperfectly with in your 
preparation. And you thought perhaps it was bad luck 
to be asked just the detail you had missed, forgetting 
that bad luck was a name not perhaps for what it often 
does represent, past idleness, but, at any rate, for a want 
of that thoroughness which so few of us can completely 
attain. 

And now turn to what I have called the crises of life. 
And don't forget that it is practically these crises which 
make up life. Life does not consist of the thousands 
of breakfasts and dinners and washings and dress- 
ings that a man goes through in the years he spends in 
the world, but in the successes and disappointments, 
the sorrows and joys, the mental efforts and spiritual 
struggles that come to all in some measure: and the 
more of these a man goes through, the more strongly 
they are marked off from the level of an ordinary life, 
the more eventful, the more noteworthy, the more 
powerful for good or evil will that man's life assuredly 
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be. It is these, or the culminating points of these, and 
not what lies between, that live in his memory, and are 
the landmarks of his progress or his backsliding : it is 
these which, so far as they are known to the world, 
determine the place which he holds in the thoughts 
of others. 

That is one side of the case : but it is to the other 
that I wish more particularly to point, and that is this — 
that although it is these greater events or experiences 
which make up life, yet our bearing when they come 
upon us is decided by what our daily thoughts and 
habits have been in the commoner every-day occurrences 
of life, by the course into which we have consciously or 
unconsciously fallen. It is the schoolboy, as we saw, 
who learns his work steadily day by day, lesson by 
lesson, that succeeds when the final test comes : it is 
the athlete who has denied himself luxuries and trained 
and practised day by day that wins the race : it is the 
author who has painfully, line upon line, made himself 
master of his subject, that lives to be a great name in 
the world. And so it is in these crises of life. As we have 
been in small things so shall we be in great. Let me 
take one or two common examples. To nearly every one 
there comes once or twice at least in his life the oppor- 
tunity or chance of doing some generous act of self- 
denial — an act perhaps by which some one else will 
reap a great advantage, but which may never be known, 
never bring the doer of it any credit in other people's 
eyes, never earn him even the gratitude of him for 
whom it is done. Who is likely to do it ? The man 
who has never known what it was to deny himself a 
pleasure, who has lived always in a selfish luxury, looked 
at everything from his own point of view and that of 
his own interests; or he who in little things, in the 
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minor matters of every day, has been kindly, generous, 
forgiving, unselfish, self-denying ? Or think of another 
case. Some promotion or good fortune comes to you, by 
which you are elevated into a position of authority or 
influence over others, a place of command and high 
trust. What do you feel about it? What are the 
thoughts that come into your mind as you think over 
the opportunities it will give you? Is it a pleasant 
thought, not simply that you will be raised above your 
fellows and enjoy a higher rank, but that you will be 
able to exert a stronger influence, that you will be able 
to turn authority into an engine for good ? That 
doubtless is your thought if you are true at heart : but 
are there no other thoughts that come creeping in at 
the same time ? Does not your mind go back at once 
to your own past ? Do you not think with regret of 
times when you yourself have been weak, or been con- 
tent to follow the multitude to do evil ? Does it not 
come home to you that when you will have to rebuke 
wrong or enforce right because it is your duty the 
answer may come, Physician, heal thyself? And, on 
the other hand, will not the happiest thought be of the 
occasions when you showed yourself true and capable of 
rising beyond the conventional tone of the little world 
in which you live ? Be sure that it is only by living 
every day for God and duty, by putting them first in 
little things, that you will be able to rise to the oppor- 
tunities and crises of life. There are few of you 
who, whether here at school or afterwards in the 
world, will not rise some day to some kind of 
authority : and I would pray you one and all so 
to live now that you may be fitted for it when it 
comes, that when God tries you you may not be found 
wanting. 
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2. But it is not by God only, remember, that you 
will be tried. The devil has his questions for the 
human heart, his temptations, as we call them. And 
here again the same thing is true. We hear sometimes 
with intense astonishment of the discovery that some 
one who was held in respect in the world, whom men 
took for a good man, who passed for a religious man, 
has fallen before some great temptation to be dis- 
honest or impure or revengeful. And people wonder 
how the sudden change can have been brought about : 
what has made this good man bad. Yet if we could 
look into the man's heart and know his moral history, 
we should find the old satirist's maxim true, *' NeTOO 
repentefuit turpisdmvsy There has been, unknown to 
the world, a long and gradual yielding to thoughts of 
wrong. For who is it, when a great temptation comes, 
that is strong to resist it — upon whom does it waste its 
power as the sea against a rock? Not upon him 
surely who has in his heart trifled with sin and 
paltered with iniquity, who has made excuses for 
doubtful deeds and been the devil's advocate against 
the voice of conscience in himself, who has yielded 
to the 

" Seeming-genial yenial fault 
Becurring and suggesting still," 

but to him who in his daily, hourly doings has put con- 
science first and let the rest come when it will, who has 
checked the wrong impulse and crushed the selfish 
longing and battled with the forbidden desire : who 
thinks it better to be true than to seem amiable, to be 
pure than to appear genial, who loves duty and God 
better than the praise of the world or the empty credit 
of a social success; 

3. And, once again, we shall have trials. There again 
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is another word which has changed its meaning. We 
use it to signify those sorrows or disappointments which 
we meet on our way in the world, hardly thinking of 
what it further implies— that God tries or tests or 
examines us by them. And yet it is so. Silver is tried 
in the fire, and the heart of man by affliction. There 
is something in sorrow and failure which shows us 
things in their true colours, which shows us ourselves 
and brings out our weaknesses and failings, which 
speaks to our conscience like a candid friend. Success 
and prosperity are like flatteiy — they give us false 
views of our powers and our character, and throw a 
glamour even round our sins. Let us be thankful that 
God does not leave us to go on uninterrupted in this 
smooth path : that ever and anon He brings us to our- 
selves, hurls us to the ground like Saul upon the 
Damascus road, and pours the blinding light of a new 
revelation upon our dazzled eyes, only to open them 
again with His healing hand to a soberer and truer view 
of Ufe. 

" Sudden, midst our idle chorus, 
O'er our sin Thy thunders roll ; 
Death his signal waves before us, 
Night and terror take the soul : 
Till through double darkness round us 
Looks a star — ^and Thou hast found us." 

Happy we if at such moments as these we have not to 
begin life again, if out of the ruins of that temple which 
God has in all men's hearts we can find something to 
build up once more a shrine for His returning Spirit 
to inhabit. 

Such then are the lessons we may learn if we will 
from the closing scene of our school life for the term : 
we may sum them up by saying that alike in the school 
and in the world, as a man has learnt so will he approve 
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himself. And as I think of you who are leaving us to 
take your share in the struggle and conflict of a wider 
life than this, I pray that here at Rossall, here not only 
in class-rooms and by lessons, but in your daily life in 
study and dormitory and playground, and I would fain 
hope now and again in this chapel, you may have learnt 
something which will enable you to give an answer, 
when the need comes, alike to Satan's questions and to 
God's call. Believe me, if there are any of you who, 
amid much that is unreal and even evil in the life of 
school, have yet carried away the feeling that we are 
all our brothers' keepers, have drunk in the habit of 
doing duty for duty's sake, until duty has become 
instinct, have learnt above all to bring your good 
resolves to the altar of God and there to ask for God's 
strength to strengthen them, God's fire to warm them 
into life, it will not be in vain. Every good act you 
have done here, every duty you have performed in the 
despite of ease and pleasure, every conquest you have 
won over sin in yourself and your brother will be so 
much solid strength for the battle of life : not one atom 
of it will be lost. 

And as for you who are returning, you who must step 
into the places which are left vacant, I would ask you 
on this last Sunday of term to bethink you seriously in 
these few weeks that part us from next term in what 
spirit you will take up the task that will be laid on you. 
I pray you to think that on you, on your firmness, on 
your sense of right, on your willingness to be true even 
though you are hated of all men for the name of Christ, 
depend issues that are beyond all forecasting in their 
importance. It will rest with you in great measure 
to say whether wrong or right, whether good or evil, 
whether God or Satan, is to be supreme in this world 
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of school. Review then, I entreat you, your past lives : 
resolve, ajid offer up your resolve as a solemn sacrifice 
to God, to break with what evil you have allowed to 
sully your past, and to be strong for Him in the future. 
You may never see the fruit of your work, for though 
it is given to men often to see what good they might 
have done, what harm they might have prevented and 
have not, it is seldom that we know what souls we have 
gained, what feeble knees we have strengthened for 
God. But God knows, and be sure He does not forget 
it. May you one day, in the great day of account, hear 
from the lips of Him by whom all actions are weighed 
and before whom all hearts are open, the words of glad 
approval : " Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord " 
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SERMON XIX. 
SAUL AND DAVID, 

Littleness and Greatness. 

1 Samuel xviii 7. 

" Saul bath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands/' 

In the next few Sundays we shall have in chapel a 
series of lessons from the Old Testament which will tell 
us the story of the lives of Saul and of David. And it 
may be well before these chapters begin that I draw 
your attention to certain points in them, so as to help 
you to a better understanding of their meaning. 

Here are two men, the two first kings of the chosen 
people of God, whose lives we feel to be in the strongest 
contrast to each other. So, at any rate, we have from 
our earliest years been taught. And yet I can fancy a 
superficial reader saying that the old tradition about the 
two is a mistake : that after all Saul was not such an 
unredeemed sinner, and certainly David anything but 
a perfect saint : and so there was not a great deal of 
difference between them. Now we need much care 
and much true insight when we read these two lives of 
Saul and David. They are the most absolutely honest 
biographies ever written. There is no suppressing the 

o 
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nobler side of the one, or the baser of the other : no 
writing down of the one as always a villaiD, no writing up 
of the other as perpetually a saint. The whole story 
is not only one of the most interesting, one of the most 
touching, one of the most perfectly told, with a simpli- 
city that surpasses art, in the whole Bible, but it is 
absolutely unvarnished truth, with nothing omitted. 
There is no emphasizing of a contrast, no pointing of a 
moral. If you can't hear the moral in the story, it is 
not for you. '* He that hath ears to hear let him hear." 
Thus it comes about that if we compare these two kings 
ever so carefully, and then proceed to add up their good 
and bad acts, like a sum in addition, we shall probably 
come to a wrong conclusion about them. We shall find 
that while Saul's total of good deeds is very small, so 
also is that of his bad ones : and that against David's 
nobler actions, many and mighty as they were, have to 
be set one or two crimes that make us shudder. And so 
when we strike a sort of arithmetical balance the diflfer- 
ence is not so great after all. And yet if we look at the 
Bible, we find Saul, on the whole, spoken slightingly of, 
and David called the man after God's own heart; and, 
like a great many others before us, we are not a little 
puzzled to find God's answer to our sum so different 
from our own. 

The fact is that we have gone the wrong way to work. 
These mechanical judgments of men's characters — ^this 
rough-and-ready way of pitting men's good deeds against 
their bad — ^wiU never lead us to a right result. There 
are a thousand things that have to be taken into account 
— the strength of a man's natural passions, the influence 
of his early training, his circumstances and surroundings, 
his temptations, and all the rest of those outward things 
which we cannot control, or can only partially control. 
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by our wills — all these things have to be taken into our 
reckoning before we can at all assess the value of a 
man's character. And as we contemplate the complexity 
and difficulty of such a calculation, we may well think 
how profound is the wisdom of that saying of our Lord's, 
" Judge not that ye be not judged." Profoundly wise, 
surely, in our common life at least. If we only knew, 
we who find it so easy to cavil at and to condemn our 
brothers, how diflferent their chances hj^ve been from ours, 
how diflferent that with which they started, how far fewer 
the opportunities they have had to make interest for 
God, how far greater their temptations to be wastrels for 
the devil, there would surely be fewer positive and 
uncharitable judgments in the world ; fewer instances of 
repentance chilled back into sin; of hearts, broken 
already with the sense of failure, crushed down by the 
unpitying censure of meaner souls ; fewer lives driven 
into the outer darkness of a profound despair because a 
narrow world shut the gates of hope upon them. When 
that great book shall be opened in which the story of 
men's lives is written, how many accepted verdicts of 
ours will be found reversed ! How many judgments 
which the world has passed with an acclaim of praise to 
this man, and a chorus of condemnation to that, shall be 
shown false and empty and superficial ! That book will 
be startling reading for some of us. 

In the case of Saul and David, however, we have not 
only the simple ungilded story of their lives on the one 
hand, but also, on the other, the Divine verdict pro- 
nounced upon one at least of them in no hesitating 
terms. And with this to guide us, we may fairly ask 
ourselves in what it was that the two men stood in 
God's view so widely and utterly apart. It is almost 
presumptuous to sum up the diflference in two words, 

o 2 
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and yet I think we should not be far wrong if we 
said that it was the diflFerence between littleness and 
greatness : that Saul bad a small heart and David a 
big one. 

I see Saul's littleness of soul written upon every page 
of his life as the divine historian has related it for us. 
He was essentially an average man — respectable rather 
than noble at his best^ mean rather than abandoned at 
his worst. It was no accident that a man of this sort 
was made the jGirst king of Israel. You remember how 
it came about The people were tired of having God 
for their king, and only a sort of viceroy in the shape of 
a prophet, or judge, to rule them. They would be like 
the rest of the world, they would have a real king 
of flesh and blood — one of themselves — ^to rule over them. 
Samuel told them what would happen, that their king 
would bring them no good, would oppress them and rob 
them and work them to death. But it was no use : a 
king they must and would have. And so a king was 
given them. Saul, the son of Kish, went out to seek his 
father s asses and found a kingdom. No doubt, when 
that solemn casting of lots took place, tribe by tribe, 
family by family, and man by man, the Israelites 
thought that something wonderful would happen, that 
God would direct the lot, and give them a great leader. 
God did direct the lot, as we know, but instead of a 
great leader he gave them Saul — -just the average man 
whom any drawing of lots might have been expected to 
produce. He had been prepared by Samuel for what 
was to happen, and when his name was drawn he was 
not to be found. He had hidden himself among the 
stuff. Not exactly a promising beginning for the new 
king, but they brought him from his hiding-place and 
showed him to the people. If he was not royal-hearted. 
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he was royal-looking, a head and shoulders taller than 
any Israelite in all that host : and it was no wonder 
they shouted, " God save the King I " 

I am not going to attempt to follow Saul through 
his career as monarch of Israel. But I want to show 
you, from one or two incidents in his career, what a 
narrow heart beat in that giant form of his. There is 
a curious episode which happened twice in his life, 
once just before he was made king, once afterwards. 
He found himself on each of these occasions in the 
midst of a band- of prophets. " And the spirit of God 
came mightily upon him, and he prophesied among 
them." In short, he caught the wild enthusiasm of 
these holy men, and for a time, at least, was changed 
into another being. Now some people have thought 
that this was a permanent change; that God really 
meant hereby to jGit him to rule over his people. I 
don*t believe that : what I see in Saul all through is a 
kind of weak, excitable, emotional temperament, always 
open to the impressions of the moment, but never 
retaining them. He has fits of goodness, but they 
never make him any better. When David spared his 
life those two times, once in the cave, once in the camp 
as he lay sleeping, each time he is touched, as it would 
seem, for the moment ; each time he seems to catch the 
generous forbearance of that chivalrous foe ; but after 
his first escape we find him once again trying to hunt 
him down ** like a partridge in the mountains," and the 
second time only refraining because his victim was out 
of his reach. Now the presence of God's Spirit in man's 
heart is hardly a thing to be prayed for unless we are 
prepared to have our heart changed so that it may be 
a shrine not wholly unworthy of Him. And there are 
few things which do more actual harm to a man's 
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moral and spiritual nature than to have passing emo- 
tions for good which come and go and leave no real 
change behind them. Unless, when the soul is raised 
by God's Spirit — whether directly by Bis presence, or 
indirectly by a noble example — ^unless then we are 
able afterwards to keep it at a higher level of goodness 
and unselfishness than it knew before, the passing fit of 
holier feeling only leaves us weaker and more unstable 
than ever to tread the path of God. Better not to be 
moved to pity by poverty or misery or sin than to be 
.moved ever so strongly and to do nothing to help. 
Better never to wake from spiritual slumber to a higher 
and holier life, than after waking to fall back and 
" sleep with the wings of aspiration furled." 

Two other points in Saul and I have done with him. 
When David had won his great victory over the Philis- 
tine giant, and delivered his people from the presence 
of a paralyzing terror, what Israelitish maiden but would 
come out to greet him "with tabrets and with joy" — 
honour to the king who had led the host against the 
foe, but yet more to the young champion who had met 
and slain the one dreaded enemy ? " Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands." What a 
mean thing it was to be jealous of the shepherd lad 
who had fought when all others had cowered, who had 
done with his simple sling what Saul dared not do in 
all his armour ! What a mean thing to see in the glad 
greeting which met him everywhere the first breath of 
sedition and rebellion : to seek to slay him, to hound 
him down from mountain to mountain, from town to 
town, to break the plighted oath of a monarch so as to 
be rid of the man whose only offence was that he was 
nobler than his king ! 

And finally, when that last Philistine invasion came 
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upon Saul, and the one warrior who could have saved 
Israel had been driven away into the enemies' country, 
and well-nigh into the enemies* ranks, what a con- 
temptible spectacle is this unhappy king I Filled with 
superstitious fears, he goes — he who had banished the 
wizards and magicians out of his kingdom — to a witch 
for a forecast of the future ; and then, when at last he 
must meet the foe, the trembling leader of a trembling 
army, beaten already before the iGirst blow was struck, 
what a pitiful end is that to his short and wretched 
reign, when, after his vain appeal to his armour-bearer 
to kill him, he falls upon his sword I Let us leave him 
there upon the slopes of Gilboa, and if we seek a 
charitable epitaph, read the loving and gentle elegy of 
the foe whom he had persecuted all his life, but whose 
noble heart could forgive the father's malice for the 
sake of the son whom the Philistines had slain jGighting 
at his side. 

And leaving him there, let us turn to the other 
monarch, his successor, with whom his history is so 
closely bound up. I have said that as Saul was essen- 
tially a man of a little heart, so David was a man of a 
great heart. Let me show you how. 

Look jGirst at his courage — a courage that was inborn 
in him, for it was the same shepherd boy who slew the 
lion and the bear when they came to harm the sheep- 
fold, that afterwards killed the Philistine giant when 
he would have dealt havoc among the greater fold of 
his people, that avenged Ziklag on the Amalekite 
spoilers, and that fought the battles of Israel as her 
king. And mark of what kind this courage was. It was 
not the brute courage of an Ajax or a Black Prince, 
who fights for the sake of jGighting, and loves blood and 
danger for their own sakes. It was a higher courage — 
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a courage that thinks less of personal comfort, or safety, 
or life itself, than of the charge which it has to guard, or 
the cause which it has to champion — it is the courage 
of Joan of Arc or of Hampden or of Gordon ; it is the 
courage of. the martyrs ; it is the courage of the saints ; 
it is the courage of every one of you who does an un- 
popular action or surrenders a welcome pleasure that 
he may serve his Master or help his brother : it is the 
courage which in its fullest and highest development 
filled that Divine Hero who died for His people upon 
the Cross of Calvary. 

And mark next the generosity of the man. I don't 
mean simply in giving of his wealth — though how freely 
he did that you may see from the story of Mephibosheth, 
and of the preparations for the temple at Jerusalem — 
but rather that large-heartedness which comes out most 
in the forgiveness of injuries, and the scorn for a mean 
or petty revenge. There is hardly a chapter in the 
whole history which is not full of it. I have spoken 
already of those two occasions on which David had 
Saul's life at his mercy, at a time when his relentless 
enemy was doing all he could to hunt him to death. 
Each time he spared Saul, once even restraining the 
companion who would have ended his persecution by 
spearing him where he lay : each time, judging his foe 
by his own noble heart, he chose rather to appeal to his 
justice and to bis gratitude than to violence and the 
sword. See, again, with what a noble disdain of 
treachery and wrong, even when perpetrated against his 
bitterest foes, he took vengeance first on the pretended 
murderer of Saul, and then on the real murderers of 
Ishbosheth, the son of Saul. Read his touching ode on 
the fall of Saul and Jonathan, and see how all trace of 
bitterness has left his soul in the presence of death. 
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Read again how, when he was flying before Absalom, 
and Shimei cursed him for the misfortunes of his 
family, David stayed the wild cry for vengeance which 
arose from his companions, and how when he came 
back to power he forgave the foul-tongued asperser 
who had taunted him with his defeat. There is no 
nobler type in all Old Testament History of Him who 
said, "Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." 

Once a^ain, see how unselfishly he cares for his 
people. " These sheep, what have they done ? " is his 
cry when he is told how his own pride is to bring 
suflFering upon Israel. And what a touching episode is 
that of the three brave followers who, when David, 
spent 9»nd thirsty with the heat of the day, longed for a 
drink of the water from the well of Bethlehem, broke 
through the Philistine sentinels and brought it to their 
beloved chief ! " And he would not drink it, but 
poured it out," like a libation, " to the Lord," for it 
seemed to him *'the blood of men who had gone in 
jeopardy of their lives " for his sake. From first to last 
he was a true shepherd, knowing his sheep and known 
of them, and ready if need were to lay down his life for 
the flock which God had given him. 

But what of his great sin — ^that sin of lust and 
murder which stains this noble name that else might 
have seemed so perfect ? It is of no use palliating it. 
You have said nothing at all when you have pleaded 
the low morality of the time, or of the diflference 
between East and West. You have said what is true, 
but what is very little to the purpose, when you have 
pointed out that it was the outcome of £|, burst of over- 
powering passion, a sort of flood or torrent of desire that 
for the time swept everything before it : other men 
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have had passions as strong and have crushed them. 
And in God's name let us hear nothing of that falsest 
of all apologies for him, that though he was morally 
the greatest of sinners, yet he was so religious that we 
may see in his piety a counterpoise to his immorality. 
When I hear that said, as it is said in effect at times, I 
think of a European king who lived three centuries 
ago: whose days were spent in hearing services and 
masses, and whose nights in the vilest of dissipation : 
who set himself up for the champion of Catholic 
Christendom — nay, who signed away the lives of a 
whole nation that refused to abandon its so-called 
heresies, and who yet lived a secret life of foulness and 
degradation unspeakable. We read how he laid his 
polluting hand upon this land of ours, and how as it 
were by more than human effort and by more than 
human help, we threw him off, baffled and beaten and 
disgraced ; and it is hardly with a touch of pity that 
we read how he died, stricken down with a lingering, 
loathsome disease, in the church which he had dared to 
dedicate to the God whom he had insulted. No ! not 
such an one as Philip, King of Spain, was David, King 
of Israel. If we would know why he was forgiven, why, 
despite of his awful sin, God yet could call him the 
man after Bis own heart, then we must realize his 
repentance. For it is no sham repentance that we read 
of either in the historian's narrative or in the Psalm 
which tells of his contrition. It was not only that after 
his sin he never knew a happy year ; that sorrow after 
sorrow, calamity after calamity, disloyalty of friends, 
iniquity, ingratitude and rebellion among his very 
children, clouded his days even to the last, and forced 
him to repent ; but the sin itself — ^the wrong of it, the 
wickedness of it, the misery of it — went home to his 
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very heart. It is a bodily pain and a spiritual torture 
until he has unburdened his heart to God and known 
what it is to be forgiven. And oh! what a joy, 
oh ! what a relief is that to the pent-up misery within 
him ! How true it rings, that penitential Psalm of his, 
in its outspoken plainness! 

" While I held my tongue my bones consumed away 
through my daily complaining. 

" For thy hand is heavy upon me day and night ; and 
my moisture is like the drought in summer. 

" I acknowledge my sin unto thee : and mine un- 
righteousness have I not hid. 

" I said, I will confess my sins unto the Lord ; and so 
Thou forgavest the wickedness of my sin. 

" For this shall every good man make his prayer unto 
Thee in a time when Thou mayest be found : but in the 
great waterfloods they shall not come nigh him. 

" Thou art a place to hide me in, Thou shalt preserve 
me from trouble : Thou shalt compass me about with 
songs of deliverance." 

Yes, it is no little, puny, self-centred heart that 
speaks here or in the life which we have followed 
to-night. May God give us one and all something of 
his greatness, something of his courage, something of 
his generous soul, something of his sense of duty to his 
brethren ; something, above all, of that loyalty and faith 
and love which bound him to his Master : and if we fall, 
in little or in great degree, as he did, then may the God 
who pardoned him and lifted him from the nadir hell 
of sin to the zenith heaven of his favour grant us 
the grace of a true repentance, and so lead us back, 
though the path be rough and rude, to Himself and 
to His peace. 
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SERMON XX. 

THE BODY AND ITS MEMBERS} 

1 Corinthians xii. 20. 
** Now are they many members, yet one body." 

Of all human feelings there is none more subtle and 
deep and tender, none that will less endure rough 
handling or publicity, than religion. The loud-voiced 
ranter who tells his " experiences *' to a noisy audience 
has, even if he is in earnest, never known what it 
means in all its fulness and quiet strength. It is the 
going out of the very heart of man to the God whom 
he has learnt to know and to love for himself: a 
stranger inteimeddleth not with it. It is something 
sacred and holy, something between himself and his 
God. 

If that is so, we might well be tempted to think 
that acts of worship, the times and places and all that, 
at which men come, or should come, into closest com- 
munion with their Maker, should be left to themselves 

^ I have chosen to print this sermon here instead of the "fare- 
well sermon " preached a year later, because it seems to me (so 
far as a man may judge of his own work), while dealing with 
the same subject in the main, to express my thoughts about it 
better, and to be somewhat less purely personal in its character. 
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to fix, and not appointed for them. It seems odd, for 
instance, that just at eleven o'clock on a Sunday morn- 
ing, or half-past seven on a Sunday evening, you should 
be told that you must come and worship; that no 
matter what your thoughts are just at the time, or what 
your frame of mind during the day, you should be col- 
lected into chapel, with the same form of words provided 
for you, the same hymns to sing, the same prayers said 
by you, or for you, the same words spoken to all alike 
from this pulpit, no matter whether you are glad or 
sorrowful, earnest or languid, inspired by right thoughts 
or perplexed by evil ones. 

It is not part of my purpose to-night to show you 
how the two things are compatible, and not incon- 
sistent as they seem. All that I need to point out is 
that the key to the reconciling of the two lies in this, 
that we who live in the world none of us live solitary 
lives, and neither in religion nor in anything else is it 
of any use to regard a human soul as a thing apart 
from the rest of the world in which it is set. Practi- 
cally we are never alone : in every stage of our life we 
are a part of some group or body of people ; it is from 
this that our life gets all its interest; it is by our 
dealings with those who are about us that we show 
ourselves good or bad, that such words as virtue and 
vice have any meaning. Look at a child in his earliest 
years : what can you tell of his character except when 
you watch him playing with his brothers and sisters, or 
see how a mother s love touches him, or how he obeys 
a father's word ? And when the child becomes a man, 
and his outlook widens, how can one pronounce him 
a good or bad citizen, except by watching whether he 
sets a right example to his neighbours, and does his 
duty to his country ? 
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And the truth is, that any body of human beings that 
you like to take is not a simple aggregate of the single 
individuals who compose it. The influence of ten men 
who unite to do a thing is a great deal more than that 
of the separate people who work by themselves for it. 
And if you put a number of people together, if you 
turn them into a community, the character of the com- 
munity won't be just the character of the people you 
put into it: there will grow up traditions and ideas 
common to the whole body, which will affect most of 
its members, until they all seem to be marked with one 
common stamp or pattern. 

That, then, is why God in His Providence or dealings 
with mankind established a Church : why He bound men 
together in a body with a common purpose, a common 
allegiance, a common government, a common rule of 
life, a common creed, a common worship. Men who, 
left to themselves, might well go astray from the truth, 
or lose sight of the difference between right and wrong, 
or grow forgetful of God for want of something to 
remind them of Him, are enrolled in one great host of 
the living God, that marches on to its goal, bracing 
and strengthening the weak, and sweeping them along 
with it as it goes so that they hardly feel the toil of the 
journey; constraining and checking the undisciplined 
so that they do not dare to break from the ordered 
array as it moves on. That, at least, is the true con- 
ception of the Church of God, though there be few of all 
our churches that come near realizing it. 

And what a church is, that in its smaller sphere and 
with its own special aims should a Christian school be. 
It is not — ^it should not be — for nothing that you are 
gathered here into one place instead of being taught 
in your several homes. If your school is really what 
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it aims at being, if it is a Christian school, if it is part 
of the great Church of Christ in any true and straight- 
forwaid sense, then it will help you to be Christians : 
it will be better for you to have been trained here, and to 
have learnt the lessons which your school has to teach 
you. 

But now such an association as this has its weak 
side, and that in the very nature of things. Until you 
are thrown into contact with others you have no cha- 
racter to speak of : but when you come into relations 
with the world, you get not only good by it but evil. 
If the noblest qualities a man can possess, the noblest 
deeds he can do, spring out of the life he leads with 
those who are about him and around him in the world, 
so, too, it is from this very association with his fellows 
that he learns to be base and to do evil deeds. And it 
is of this double side of school, the chances that it gives 
you, on the one hand, of being trained to a lofty ideal, 
the dangers to which it exposes you, on the other, of 
sinking to a lower level of life, that I want to speak to 
you to-night. Let me put it first in respect of the main 
object of a school. In one sense a school has many 
objects, but there must always be one that stands out 
above the rest : in short, you are sent here to have your 
minds trained. And one sees at a glance why there is 
a better chance of that being done as it should here than 
at home, at least for the average boy. Here and there 
one may find a studious mind that loves reading above 
all things, and has the rare power of guiding and teach- 
ing itself : but for the ninety and nine what a help it is 
to be shown where to find the secret of the book, to 
look for the diamonds among the ore I What a pleasure 
it is again to feel one's self moving with the movement 
of knowledge, to be pitted continually against other 
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minds and intellects, to measure one's growing powers 
by the place that was ours a year ago, by the comrade 
who was at our side then, and who now is racing ahead 
of us, or toiling painfully behind I Yes, to most of us 
is ' this a help : yet it contains a danger. All this 
guidance and teaching, on the one hand, may make us 
too dependent upon others' help, may blunt our keen- 
ness to seek out the truth for ourselves, to find path- 
ways for our own feet. And — what is a greater and a 
commoner danger still — this ceaseless competition may 
make us forget the true object of our work. We may 
come to think the competition all-important, and care 
nothing for knowledge, everything for the joy of pass- 
ing some one else ; or we may come to think the know- 
ledge nothing, the prize which is its reward everything. 
That is a bad thing, because it makes us see our 
working school-life in a wrong light, and because, above 
all, when the reason which has made us work is gone, 
when we have got into a world where marks and classes 
and prizes and the rest are no more, our desire for 
knowledge is gone, and we care no longer to train the 
mind when there is nothing to be got for it but the 
growth that crowns the toil. Happy he who, proud of 
his place in the school, proud of the victory which is 
the fruit of ordered labour and cultured power, yet 
remembers that the knowledge is greater than the prize, 
even as the soul is more precious than the body. 

And then there is the discipline of school. One 
knows quite well what is often said about that, and 
what the real difficulties of it are. There is too much 
uniformity about it ; punctuality and order and all the 
rest are overdone; it does not leave us free enough; 
it is too irksome to be useful ; it is too like a military 
drill ; it cramps true development of character and the 
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like. It is all true up to a certain point : and no man 
in bis right senses loves Sparta with its drills and its 
cut-and-dried life better than Athens with its freedom 
and its culture. But all this is really beside the point. 
There are stages in human life as in the history of the 
worid ; and those forcible words of the great apostle of 
freedom are as true of us here as they were of the Jews: 
'* the law is a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ." And 
I do believe, and believe with all my heart aad soul, 
that school discipline, the teaching, nay the enforcement 
of duty, done because it is duty, day by day, and hour 
by hour, will lead you, when you are free to do your 
duty or to leave it, to fulfil it manfully and bravely in 
life, even as you did at school. What soldier is any the 
less a hero, is any less valiant when it comes to a 
single-handed fight with a score of foes for the standard 
he has to keep or the post he has to guard, because 
discipline and drill have taught him how to act with 
others and to regard himself at certain times as only 
one element in a vast machinery ? And so you, braced 
and strengthened by the constraining and controlling 
influences of your early training, will come in future 
years to the wise exercise of that highest of all freedoms 
which, as it has been nobly said, is after all the freedom 
not to do as we may, but as we ought. 

And then there is school loyalty — be it the loyalty 
which binds you to your school itself, or to your house 
within the school. I know not whether any will be 
found to decry this, or to say that it narrows or blinds 
us, but I know of few things which are more of the salt 
of our school life than this, which takes us out of our- 
selves, which teaches us something of unselfishness, 
something of faithfulness, something of a zeal that is 
not for our own glory, at a time when we need such 

P 
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teaching most. I don't think that it is often that the 
man who has learnt to be loyal to his school — and by 
being loyal to it I don't mean simply boasting or talk- 
ing big about it, or rejoicing when it wins a scholarship 
or a match, but living and striving for its welfare 
when he is here, and honouring it by a true life when 
he has gone away, — I don't think that it is often that 
that man lives to be a renegade to his country or his 
church or his God. 

But one more point, and I have done with this. I 
mean school sympathy. And here I am touching upon 
a point where there is much to be said on both sides. 
For it is not all good. If we think of the sympathy 
between friend and friend, there are bad friendships, 
friendships whose very base and root is corruption and 
evil, as well as good ones. If we think of the sympathy 
between schoolfellow and schoolfellow as such, there is 
a chivalry which is no chivalry, which does not stick at 
a lie that it may prove its own faithfulness, which 
deceives a master that it may shield a schoolmate, 
'* whose honour rooted in dishonour stands, and faith 
unfaithful keeps it falsely tnie " ; or again, which, like 
so much of the maudlin, unmanly sentiment of the 
present day, in its sympathy for the oflfender who is 
punished forgets his offence; which runs in narrow 
grooves, and arrays class against class, masters against 
boys, monitors against those who are set in their charge. 
All this is bad as far as it goes : but here, too, there is 
a nobler side. For there is plenty of sympathy going 
in this world of school that is healthy and unselfish, and 
fruitful in good. There are plenty of friendships where 
good prevails to root out evil, where the higher and 
truer heart wins and warms another to something at 
least of its own nobility and goodness ; plenty of kind 
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and thoughtful words and deeds for those who are in 
sorrow or dejection or difficulty; ay, and not a little 
of that sympathy which will open its heart to the 
counsel of one who is older, and which can see a friend 
and a guide in him even if his words are not always 
words of flattery or of praise. For true sympathy does 
not always content itself with rejoicing with them that 
do rejoice, and weeping with them that weep : there 
are times when its task is to win the desponding to 
be glad with it, or, yet again, to make those sad who 
rejoice without reason. Never let us forget that the 
truest sympathy does not always express itself in gentle 
words of comfort or of praise ; it may clothe itself in 
rebuke or in remonstrance that wounds first before it 
heals. It enters, it is true, into our heart of hearts, yet 
it enters not necessarily to nestle there and to cheer it, 
but it may be to purify and to change. 

If I were to sum up, then, in a lew words what is to 
be gained or lost by the training ©•£ a great school, it is 
this : if, in your place in it, you are simply stagnant in 
a stagnant pool — I mean if your school is not moving 
on to high and noble ends, and you are not moving with 
it, not adding to its strength, to its order, to its enthu- 
siasm, — it is better for you not to have come, for it may 
leave you worse than it found you, worse than you 
would have been if you had lived your boyhood within 
the narrower walls of your home. But if it is moving, 
if it draws you with it and out of yourselves, if it helps 
to make you love knowledge and the work that brings 
knowledge, if it helps to teach you that there are others 
in the world besides yourselves, and that it is not by 
being easy-going and complaisant and selfish that you 
can do most for your fellows, that kindness is not to 
be measured by the smiles which it wins or the 
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crratitude which it earns, — then it is far, far better for 
you to have come to this little world of ours. 

My boys, this Sunday is a very solemn one for me, 
and I hardly know what to say to you on it without 
leaving unsaid what is in my heart of hearts on the one 
hand, or saying what it may seem I have no right to 
say on the other. For this Sunday ends for me ten 
years of work in this place where God has set me : and 
I cannot if I would help looking back over them and 
asking myself what I have done and what I have left 
undone, and whether Rossall has gained or lost since 
the day when first I spoke to a congregation like your- 
selves in this chapel. I go back in thought to my first 
term here, darkened as it was by the greatest sorrow 
of my life, — for it was during my first stay here that 
suddenly, without a moment's warning, I learnt of the 
death of the mother to whom I owe most of what there 
is in me of higher purpose and less selfish life, who was 
to me then as now the type of all that is saintly and 
Christlike in a world that is too often mean and 
common, to whose unforgetting love and helpful 
counsel, as she beckoned me on always, by loving 
words and yet more by daily example of high and 
holy life, to follow the Master she loved to serve, I 
had looked for strength to do what lay before me. 
Suddenly, just as I stood at the threshold of my work, 
she passed into the silent land : and I was left to face 
my task alone, left in the bitterness of this sorrow to 
leave my old sphere of labour where the four happiest 
years of my life had been passed, years when cares 
were fewer and when school-friendships were closer, 
because there was less of a gap between us such as I 
suppose must separate a head-master from the rest 
whether he will or not. And it was no light task to 
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which I came. I thank God always as I look back 
and think how true and loyal were many of those with 
whom I had to begin my work : masters who had to 
reconcile themselves to a new system of things, 
monitors who had to take upon themselves new and 
unfamiliar duties. Without their help I had been 
wellnigh powerless: with it, the victory was no easy 
one to win. You who have come here in later days 
have not known how the battle had to be fought step 
by step and inch by inch, with set teeth and unflinching 
purpose, in the face of disappointments and failures, 
and what seemed at times almost hopeless retrogression. 
You have not known as fully as I did how necessary it 
was to insist upon discipline and obedience, and how I 
regarded the law all through as " a schoolmaster to lead 
you to Christ" — to teach you to use your liberty, when 
greater liberty could be given you, without abusing it. 
I believe infinitely more in the power of one helpful 
word or deed of love than in a thousand punishments : 
but to be yielding, to be complaisant, to be inactive, 
when evil had to be fought, this was not kindness to 
you or to any ; this I could not be as long as I served 
my Master and yours. Yet I have believed throughout 
that a tnie sympathy would in the end do its work. The 
doors of my heart have never been closed against those 
who cared to enter there, who trusted me and came to 
me for counsel or for help. Of all the happy memories 
that I have of these ten years, and despite of all cares 
and responsibilities such memories are not few, I cherish 
most of all those times when by God's grace I have 
been able to stretch out hands of help to those who 
seemed to be in need of it, to win back those who were 
going wrong to better thoughts and a truer purpose in 
life. But, my boys, a master cannot always Icnoy who 
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is strong and who is wavering ; he cannot always tell 
who is true and who is falling away. You remember a 
year ago when that poor boy whom we lost sank under 
the waters, how many there were who would have 
helped him if but they had known that he was drowning, 
if but they could have seen him as he sank. And there 
are other and deeper waters than those which drown 
the body : there are floods that drown the soul. My 
boys, I plead to you for trust : if you know that you 
yourself, or others for whom you 'care, are struggling in 
these deep waters of temptation, I pray you in God's 
name not to be afraid to ask for guidance and counsel. 
I do but ask to help you if I may. Think of the joy of 
it when Christ could say, " Of those whom Thou gavest 
me have I lost none." 

But to come back to my question — Have we gained 
or lost in these ten years ? I know well, none better, 
how vain it is to point to new buildings and greater 
comforts, to growing numbers and increasing wealth, in 
proof that we have gained, — ^nay even to lists of honours 
and the like, though these are the fruits of better work. 
But I do see some things that seem proof of a real 
growth : I see that hard and honest work, far from being 
held in dishonour and contempt as once it was, is done 
cheerfully and willingly by most of you : I see among 
those of you who are high in place and office a growing 
spirit of duty, an increasing recognition that you have 
a work to do that may not be neglected or left undone 
if you are to serve God and your school in your day and 
generation. I see in the growing numbers of those of 
you who come to our early communions (for where ten 
years ago it was but a bare dozen that came, we are 
now at times well-nigh threescore), a more earnest 
desire in some hearts at least for that spiritual 
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strengthening and refreshing which are the Christian's 
truest support. 

But God forbid that we should think that we are 
perfect : or anywhere within reach of perfection. God 
forbid that we should hide from ourselves the many 
things we have yet to do. The battle must go on, for 
sin and weakness will be wherever human souls are. 
Purity, honesty, truth, simplicity, industry, the love of 
God — these things are ever in danger — they are the 
colours of the army of Christ which the foe will assail 
and take from us if he can. Let us hold them more 
bravely, more loyally, more manfully, as the years go on, 
passing on the traditions of truth and right to those 
that come to take our place. 

And as for you who are passing away v/ith the term 
that is now so nearly at its end — for what you have done 
to make Rossall better and more healthy and truer to 
its duty (and there are some of you who have done no 
little), may God reward you a thousand-fold, and bless 
you, I will not pray to-night with honours and high 
place, but with the crown of a Christian life. Be true. 
Be true to this your stern mother by the northern sea. 
Keep your love for her, honour her in your heart of 
hearts, and let the thought of the debt you owe her 
keep you from what is mean and paltry, and from what 
will stain the soul. Remember, we shall hear of you ; 
and the news of your work and your right-dealing and 
your influence for good will come to us and help us on 
our way here. Be true to your Church ; keep the Cross 
of Chiist before you in your daily life; cease not to 
come to that high Communion where brother meets 
brother in the closest brotherhood of all. Be true, above 
all, to God ; and let the Spirit of Christ lead and inspire 
you ever to every good word and work. 
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And so fare you well. The generations pass; new 
feet will tread our chapel aisle, new voices will sing the 
meeting and the parting hymn : but it is the same God 
whom we worship, the same dear Saviour who has 
loved us all, the san^e Holy Spirit that fires our hearts 
with true and loyal purpose .May that God Who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, be our God both 
now and evermore. 
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SERMON XXI. 
FORGETTING AND ADVANCING. 

Philippians iii. 13. 

" Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth * 
unto those things which are before." 

It is St. PauVs favourite comparison. He is thinking 
of one of those foot-races which both he and his converts 
had seen so often. He is thinking of the start of the 
race, when the runners stand side by side with their 
eyes fixed upon the course they have to run, with every 
muscle strained, ready to leap away at the signal which 
shall speed them on their way. He is thinking of the 
finish, when some unwary or inexperienced runner that 
leads looks round to see how far he has left his rival 
behind, and that one moment's slackening, that one 
second when he loses sight of what lies in front, has 
cost him the race ; for the other, coming up silently 
behind, with eyes and feet both straining ever to the 
goal, is upon him, and now with pne great effort of 
gathered strength, with sinews strung to their utmost 

* The word eirtKTdvofjLtvos is taken by some commentators to 
mean ** superextensus," as though St. Paul were thinking of a 
charioteer "pronus in verbera" : but I agree with Bishop Light- 
foot that if this were so there would be no meaning in the caution 
against looking back^ 
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tension, he has thrown himself across the line that 
marks the end of the struggle, and the crown of leaves 
is his, and all the crowded course is ringing with his 
name and the name of his town. And his beaten 
rival, forgotten of them all, is left to rue the moment 
when he looked back and lost the prize he might have 
won. 

St. Paul's favourite comparison. The Christian life 
is to him just such race as this. A race because 
to run it we must, like those who train for an 
earthly course, be temperate, be self controlled, keep 
our bodies in subjection : a race because it is one long 
effort, one constant and unrelaxing strain for all who 
run it : a race because in it there must be no looking 
back, no wistful gazing at a past that we have left 
behind us : a race because, as it has its start and it^ 
turning points and its goal, so it has also its prize, the 
crown of immortality and eternal life which the great 
Judge of all shall give to those who have so run that 
they may obtain; who have like St. Paul "pressed to- 
ward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus." 

It would not be easy to exhaust all that might be 
said about the Christian race : but to-night the two 
points in my mind are the two of my text. "For- 
getting the things which are behind** — refusing to look 
back once the race has begun : and " straining on unto 
the things which are before." 

It is no easy thing to forget the past, especially when 
the past has been pleasant, and when the present is 
painful, the future doubtful and threatening. It is an 
easy thing sometimes, when some great impulse or 
movement is working in our hearts, to resolve to break 
with our past, and to say to ourselves we will have 
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done with it for ever : but when the fire that filled and 
inspired us to such a purpose is spent, it is a very hard 
thing to help looking back towards it, hankering after 
it, wishing to renew the broken ties that bound us to 
it, and returning to our old allegiance. With what joy 
the Israelites, smarting under the thought of their long 
bondage and oppression, and the tyrant's broken pledges 
and changing purpose, passed through the sea and left 
him drowning in the waves, to seek for themselves the 
liberty they craved and the distant home they hoped 
for ! But how soon they tired of the painful quest I 
How soon their thoughts began to go back to the time 
when they " sat by the fleshpots and did eat bread to 
the full"; to "the fish and the cucumbers and the 
melons and the leeks " and all the rest of it ! How far 
better did the good fare and slavery of Egypt seem to 
them now than the barren freedom of the waste 
wilderness where their feet were toiling in vain to 
reach the shadowy land of a prophet's dream, that 
seemed to mock their weary pursuit ! 

But St. Paul, when he wrote the words *' forgetting 
the things that are behind,'' knew well that it is possible 
for any true man so to leave his past behind him. He 
had done it himself; had done what is in some ways 
the hardest thing that a man can do, had given up a 
cause in which his whole soul was engaged, to which he 
stood thrice pledged and sworn, to fight for another 
cause against which he had struggled for years with all 
the force of his fiery nature. What it meant to him 
to cast his Pharisaism and his pride to the winds, and 
to adopt the religion and the humility of Jesus the 
Nazarene it is hard indeed to realize : but he did it, 
and we may take heart from his example. 

But what is it, to come to the practical question, that 
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" forgetting the things that are behind " means for us f 
What does it mean for any one who desires to begin 
anew his life in this world, and to set before him the 
true goal and prize of his Christian calling ? What is 
the past which we must forget? It is the past of 
thoughtlessness, the past of faithlessness, the past of 
uselessness, the past of sin. 

1. The past of thoughtlessness. Life would be saved 
from half its misery if men could only learn to be 
thoughtful How many school failures are simply due 
to the fact that so many things are done without any 
serious thought about them ! You would most of you 
I dare say be angry if somebody called you unprincipled. 
But do you act consistently or at all upon principle ? 
And what I mean by acting on principle is the habit 
not simply of looking at the certain or even the probable 
consequences to oneself of a particular act ; not simply 
of asking yourself whether in ordinary talk it is called 
" right" or not ; but of looking, and that thoughtfully, 
at what the consequence would be if you did it always 
or if everybody did it ; in short at what its consequences 
ought to be ; its consequences to you and to others aa 
well ; its consequences here and its consequences here- 
after. How many of you do that habitually? You 
Jiave principles most likely : you are quite agreed that 
it is wrong, let us say, to tell a lie, to be dishonest in 
your work, to swear, to break a rule and so on ; but 
when the temptation comes, do you put the two things 
together — the principle and the act ? Don't you rather 
say to yourself, " It's no harm this time " ? Don't you 
rather think how pleasant it is to do the wrong or how 
unpleasant to do the right, and so follow the tempter 
without thinking of applying your principle ? Or take 
even a simpler and commoner case stilt There are 
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hundreds of boys whose dearest affections are wrapped 
up in their homes ; whose heart goes out to the love of 
father and of mother as it goes out to nothing else in 
the world ; to whom the thought of causing them grief 
or unhappiness is unbearable. And yet never a year 
passes over our heads but scores and scores of such boys 
go wrong at school, and then when it is known at home 
there is soitow and misery, and hearts well nigh broken 
with sudden and unlooked for grief — the old trust and 
confidence gone with a snap and a wrench that costs 
God knows how much of pain and of despair. And why 
is it ? Is it not the old story that comes out in the con- 
fession one has had to listen to so often, "I never 
thought about it in this way " ? That is it : one does 
not think, and evil habits grow and win the mastery. 
May God give you grace to grow in thoughtfulness as 
you grow in years ; to forget this childish past in which 
you have done always what seemed most pleasant for 
the moment ; to learn to act upon the principles which 
you profess as children of Christ and members of His 
Church. 

2. The past of faithlessness. How many of you can 
say that you have a living faith in God ? You believe 
in Him, no doubt ; you say Sunday after Sunday with 
the rest of us, " I believe in God the Father — in God 
the Son — in God the Holy Ghost." But what does it 
come to ? When you say you believe in God the 
Father, does it imply that you think of what that word 
of infinite tenderness means, or that you only believe in 
Him as you believe, let us say, in Adam — as a sort of 
distant ancestor or progenitor of the human race ? When 
you speak of God the Son, do you think of a living 
Being sent by His Father and ours to save us, or of a 
historical personage who lived some nineteen centuries 
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ago, and in whose career of goodness you take a sort of 
languid interest? When you say you believe in God 
the Holy Ghost, is it as an ever present Comforter and 
Strengthener, or as a kind of dim and shadowy reflexion 
of the Godhead of the Father and the Son ? There is 
a wide diflerence between the belief that can say a 
creed, and the faith that can trust a living God. If 
you want to know what that diflferenco is, come away 
from this dry, half-hearted, unmeaning service of the 
lips, and I will show you a boy kneeling at his bed- 
side, recalling with a contrite heart in His Father's 
presence the sins with which he has grieved Him, 
asking His forgiveness in the name of that dear Saviour 
in whom alone we may seek for pardon, praying for the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to dwell in his heart and 
deliver him from the bondage and mastery of sin. I 
will show you the same boy arising in the strength 
and light of that simple communion with his God to 
do the work and the duty that lies before him in the 
world, because he knows in whom he has believed. 
This is what faith means. If you have it not, pray 
God to grant it to you, and to give you grace to forget 
the past of faithlessness. 

3. The past of uselessness. Has it often occurred 
to you to ask yourself honestly whether hitherto you 
have been of any use to any one — or whether you 
have been cumbering the ground like a log, or at best 
living an animal's life of eating and drinking and 
sleeping and playing, and doing just such work as you 
were made to, without an object, without a real goal or 
prize in view ? It is time, believe me, you thought 
of doing something for your Master and for your 
brothers, of trying to do something each day as you 
live. Some of you used to have a practice of keeping 
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a sort of almanac of the term, and blotting out each 
day as it passed. Suppose instead of that you were 
to keep such an almanac of your spiritual life, and 
to cross out only those days in which you had done 
some act of genuine kindness or self-denial for another's 
sake, had helped him on his way, had given him fresh 
heart for his work, had made him happier or braver or 
stronger for good ? Would there be many such days in 
your almanac, days in which you have really lived, or 
would it be for you, as I fear it would for not a few, 
one great blank of empty spaces ? " Make haste, O 
man, to live." Leave behind you, abandon, forget, this 
past of uselessness, and pray God to find you work to 
do for Him. 

4. The past of sin. Yes, this is doubtless the hardest 
of all to forget : the days in which we have found our 
pleasure in the actual doing of wrong. Yet God's voice 
is plain and unfaltering. Of this past He tells us, 
*' Take the book in which it is written, write the finis 
at the end of it, and shut to the clasp, never to open it 
again ; and take this new book in which to write your 
new life." That is the duty, that the task, to which we 
must set ourselves, we who are minded to leave the 
past behind us. It is easy, doubtless, to resolve, hard 
to live daily and hourly up to our resolve, to keep our 
eyes from gazing wistfully at the volume we have closed, 
our hands from wandering back into the old characters 
of sin and death. But God is with us to guide and 
to teach, to give us patience and strength to endure to 
the end, to put in the place of those restless and passing 
pleasures of sin the deeper and fuller peace of the 
heavenly life. Shall we not make the sacrifice He asks 
— go to Him and say with a new meaning what we have 
sung many a time — 
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'* Sinful thoughts and wilful ways, 
Love of self and human praise, 
Pride of life and lust of eye, 
Woridly pomp and vanity, 
Faults that let and will not leave us, 
Though their staying sorely grieve us,— 
Help, help us to outlive them, 
Ohnst atone for — God forgive them " ? 



" Reaching forth unto those things which are before." 
In some at least of the old racecourses the runner who 
had finished one side of the course saw in front of him 
a pillar with the word xafiyltov, " turn," upon it. It is 
just such a warning that God sets up in the heavenly 
race whenever there comes some turning point in your 
lives : just such a warning that comes now at your 
confirmation. Hitherto it may be you have had your 
back to your real goal : God bids you turn and keep it 
in view. You are not only to forget the things which 
are behind, but to reach forward unto the things which 
are before. 

And don't think that the change you are asked to 
make, the turn you are asked to take in your spiritual 
life, is too violent to be practicable all at once ; or that 
you may as well put it oflf until you have left school. I 
have seen it made, thank God, many and many a time 
by boys like yourselves ; have seen it made when with 
higher place and position came a sense of a deeper 
responsibility ; seen it made at confirmation, when God's 
Spirit filled the heart with the desire for a holier life. 
Let me say again what I have said to you a score of 
times before ; there is none of you too young to be a 
Christian or to help others to be the same. Twenty 
years ago a young boy was sent to a large school, and 
found himself in a dormitory where the talk that went 
on was alike strange and distasteful to him. For a 
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while he bore it in silence ; but finding that it did not 
cease, he set himself to think how he could stop it. 
What could he do — a new fellow, perhaps the youngest 
in the dormitory ? What good would a remonstrance 
be from him ? At last he ventured to propose that 
instead of this kind of conversation they should tell 
stories in turn. The others agreed at any rate to listen 
if he would amuse them so ; and night after night the 
brave unselfish boy taxed his memory to tell them all 
he could remember in the books he had read. The 
others took it up ; and from that day on, so shamed 
were they by the higher example of that one true boy, 
no foul word was ever heard in that room as long as he 
slept in it. That is but one example of what I mean ; 
there is none too young, too feeble, too unimportant, to 
bring others nearer to God, to make them " forget those 
things which are behind, and reach forward unto those 
things which are before," 

" Away with gloomy doubt and faithless fear ! 
No arm so weak but may do service here ; 
By feeblest agents can our God fulfil 
His righteous will.'* 

But in reaching forward to those things which are 
before, we ought not to forget that life does not end 
with school. It is well that you especially who are 
confirmed should keep this further course in sight ; 
should think of what you are going to do after you 
have left. Many and many a time has a parent said to 
me, " I cannot get my son to say what he would like 
to be." It is so easy, of course, to think nothing about 
it, to live in the present, and let the future take its 
chance. But that is not what you must do if you are 
to be God's thoughtful children. You ought to face 
the fact that you will have to do some work in the 
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world, and that you ought to make your school 
time a preparation for it. Let me give you just two 
pieces of advice about it. One is, so far as a choice is 
left you, to choose an occupation where your own 
individual powers will be best called out and your 
interests most engaged ; it is, believe me, no little safe- 
guard against idleness and all that idleness means, to 
be interested in your future work. The other is to make 
it clear to yourselves that you can serve God in it. Of 
course, there are some professions — such as those of 
clergyman, schoolmaster, doctor, and some others — 
where this is easier than in others ; but in most it is 
at least possible : wherever you are brought into contact 
with other human beings as master or overseer or com- 
rade, it is more than possible, it is easy. Such a life as 
that of a sailor might perhaps seem at first sight to be 
no very promising field for serving God in ; and yet in 
the last week I have been reading the life of a young 
sailor ^ who made his position a stepping-stone to wide- 
spread usefulness. It is a noble life to read. He was 
a true son to his widowed mother ; never failing, even 
when his hands were mangled and lacerated with some 
hard work that he had to do, to write long letters home 
full of all filial love and tenderness. He was at once 
brave and gentle ; it is told of him that in one of his 
earliest voyages, being present when a town was burnt 
in a war in South America, he saw a canary in a cage 
in a blazing house, rescued it and set it free at the risk 
of his life, and the bird flew to him and nestled in his 
breast, and he took it home with him and brought it to 
England. He was full of that higher courage which can 
do acts of moral bravery ; for it is nanated how once 
when his captain rebuked him sharply for not sending a 
* Life of Lieutenant Rvdolph de Lisle. By H. N. Oxenham. 
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man up to reef a sail in a storm so as to save the mast 
from breaking, he told him plainly that a man's life was 
worth more than a mast. He was kindly and unselfish, 
for he won the hearts of his men, even of the roughest 
and most unmanageable, by his goodness and gentleness 
and his anxiety to serve them. He was true above all 
to his God, for though he did not belong to the same 
communion as ourselves or most of his comrades, and 
found himself often in a difficult position, he went him- 
self and took his men to service at every opportunity 
that oflfered, shaming on one occasion the. whole of the 
officers of one godless ship into following in his steps 
all the time they were at the same station together ; 
and when there was no service to go to he would hold 
service himself for the men who belonged to his own 
communion. He was not afraid to speak habitually 
to his friends among the officers of the things which 
concern salvation : so good and pure of life, that one, 
writing after his death, recals how the young sailor had 
asked him to pray for him, and that he had done so, but 
with the feeling always that he ought almost to be pray- 
ing to him rather than for him. ** After his death " — 
for his death came early : in that ill-fated expedition 
which went out to rescue Gordon, he served with the 
naval brigade, and at Abou Klea, when the square was 
broken by the Arab chai-ge, he fell defending the 
Gardner gun ; and after the battle they found his body 
pierced with fifty spear wounds close by the chaige that 
had been given him to keep. " No knell," says his 
biographer, " was rung, no requiem chanted, no flowers 
were strewn by tender fingers over that nameless and 
forsaken grave. 

" He was the loved of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 
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But credo in resurrectionem carnis is a verity of the 
faith, indefectible and eternal, which shall be justified 
out of the burning marie of the Libyan desert, and the 
tangled maze of the Indian jungle, and the gleaming 
coral beds hid fathoms deep beneath the Silence of the 
central sea, no less surely than out of the flowery sod 
of the quiet English churchyard." A noble life and 
a noble death ; for he had fought, as the motto upon 
his sword ran, "for God, for country, for righteous- 
ness." Why have I told you this story ? Mainly be- 
cause this brave young sailor was the same boy who 
nearly twenty years before had put down that evil talk 
in his dormitory : and I want you to see how it is that 
he who thus serves God in his boyhood will be best 
fitted to serve Him in his manhood. God help you all 
so to set your faces forward towards the goal of your 
high calling here at school that you may feel " your 
days to be " not only 

" Bound eacli to each by natural piety," 

each to-day the natural sequel of its yesterday, but 
more than that, to know them linked into one golden 
chain of duty and self-denial and the love of God, 
that so straining onward unto the things that are 
before, you may receive in the end that crown of right- 
eousness which the Lord the righteous Judge shall give 
you at that day ! /j 



THE END. 



RICHARD CLAY AND SONS. LONDON AND BUNOAY. 
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